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Stiil StonewalI On George Jackson Assassination 






(San Francisco. CalifJ - FBI documents 
recenily released to an investigator for one of 
the allomeys in the San Quentin 6 case have 
disclosed that the federal police bureau 
mainiained a covert surveillance of the 
history-making trial from begin ning to end, 
using sêveral informants to gather Information 
which was later distributed to nerveus law 
enforcement agencies in California. 

The documents, sent to Ms. Patricia 
ftïcharte, an investigator for noted Black 
Panther Party counsel Charles R, Garry, as 
part of her personal files as requested under 
the F ree dom of Information Act, are the first 
known federal police documents hearing on the 
San Quentin 6 case, six Black and Brown 
ptison in mate s faisely indicted as part of the 
cover-up of the assusslnaticm of author/revolu- 
tionary Goorge Jackson on August 21, 1971. 
Garry represented BPP member Johnny Larry 
Spain in the case, 

Accordmg to the documents received by Ms, 
Eicharu, the FBI evidently maint&ins dossiers 
on each of the six defendants — Spain, David 
Johnson, WïlJie Tate, Fleeta Drumgo, Luis 
Talamen tez and Hugo Pineli — as well as 
numerous supporters who attended the Marin 


Coiinty proceedings. 

The case set several crirmnal court stand- 
ards, compnsmg the longest jury selection 
(over 1,200 prdspective jurors questioned), the 
longesi trial (close to 18 monthsl and the 
longest jury deliberations (33 daysl 


JOHNNY SPAIN, GEÖRGE JACKSON, and George's cell, 
AC-6, in San Quentin Adjustment (center), 

California hbtory. Jury selection began on 
March 25/ 1975, and the proceedings lasted 
cm Li! trumped-up convlctïons were handed 
down against Spain and Pinell on August 12, 
1976, 
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F.B.I. SPIED 


A BLACK PANTHER Public Service On "I 

Fpeedem Of Information Act" 

HOWTO GE' 

r YOUR F.B.I 

/Pilei 



Information for the follomng BLACK 
PANTHER public sermee was obtained from a 
pamphlet pubUshed by the Project on National 
Security and Cioil Liberties, joinily sponsor cd 
by thfe Center for National Security Studies and 
the ACLU Foundation, 

B/IC, San Ft-ancinco 
Dlrector, FBI 


USING THE FR FE DOM OF INFORMATION 
ACT 

Under the Freedöm of Information Act as 
amended. you can request your personal 
records from gnvernmetu agencies that 
conduci surveillance on American dE^crn and 
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other mdivïduals in the United States. There 
are over 100 govemment agencies which have 
some sort of intelligente function, and you may 
make requests of any of those which are 
federal (the amended Act does not apply to 
state or local agendesj. Several agencies that 
have admitted. to conducting Ülegal investiga- 
tions of American citizens may be of particular 
interest* These indu.de the CIA, the FBI, the 
Justice Department, the Civïl Service Gommis- 
sion, the Secret Service, and the Interna! 
Rcvenue Service. 

MAKING1 THUHEQUEST 

Using the Act is simpte. Begin by wrilmg & 
letter to ead. agency from which you want to 
requesL your records. Your letter should 
inilially indicate that it is a request under the 
Freedom of Information Act as amend-ed; 
Section 552 of Title 5, United States Code. (See 
sample letter, back page.) 

You should tijen state that you are 
requesung records stored under your name, or 
relurnable ■ by a search for documents 
CONTINUE!) ON HACK PAGE 
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CQUirTEïïTin^LLÏGENCE AND 5PECï/,b OlfCltATXOjcS 
CilL&EAiïCH sectio;:) 

The Eïuronu rrould lila? to otfer for your comjiderntion 
n proposnl for a fllnriiptive-cUalnfonnation öperatiem tnrr,ctod 
nr;ainst cl:o na. tl onal o 1 f icc of the Dl^ci: Vaatlier (L?P) r 

Thiü proposal fn not intendad to l>o all inelimlve or bindii-' 
in miy of lts varioun phneon, but otily is a [tuide for the 

ttd netton, ‘iou are oncoura^etl to subsit vecoijttcndationa 
rolatin^ to rpviaionu or inuovationa o.C tho pvopesal, 

1, Tho ciperation voiild bo oïfcetcd thvou^lt clo^o 
coorülnatlon on n high la vei v/itli Min Onltl^nd or S;vn Truociseo 
Folico DcjjftrtJacnt, ,. . 

Port ion of FBI document detailing COLNTELPRQ treackery against the Black Pent her Party 
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Edifcorial 

1978—LIBERATION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

i Tke fbthu'ing gues i editorial is 
cxcerpted from the Sunday News 
of Tanzania, J 

Jf we in Tanzania could dedare 
the year 197^ thfe year of African 
U herat! on. then we migbt as welJ 
dedare ihe year 197S the year of 
the Liberation of Southern Africa, 
BeiVire the year is out, Namibia 
and Zimbabwe s hou ld be in¬ 
dependent. and the chickens 
witE have come home tcfroost” in 
South Africa. 

In Zimbabwe, the freedom 
fighters have aJready won impor¬ 
tant victories. Militarily, the 
frecdom fighters are now operat- 
ing freeJy inside Zimbabwe. 

It is now obvious that des pi te 
the rantings of lan Smith, despi te 
his desperate aclions against 
Mozambique. Zambia and Bots¬ 
wana, the minority regime bas 
already lost the war, 

The year 1978 wilt wilness the 
realizauon of freedom in Zim¬ 
babwe if the freedom fighters wil! 
now move polkically to re move 
loopholes within themselves — 
and thus to get rid of the excuses 
the minority regime is usmg to iry 
to rob the people of their 
important victory. 

In Namibia, the freedom fight- 
ers, untted under SWAPO p have 
also won important victories, 
Militarily, the freedom fighters 
have now deeply emrenched 
themselves in the country fordng 
the enemy Inio the defensive 
every day. The rnyth of the 
uwmcibility of the South African 
military machine was shattered in 
Angola, and is now being buried 
in Namibia. 

In South Africa itself, the year 
1978 is ïïLrely to $ee the intensifi- 
caüor. of the resiqtatioe mo ve¬ 
rent — the class struggle — in 
Lhe urbön areas, the perfeclion of 
underground organlzation, the 
poJórization of Whiie-Black rela¬ 
tions and the continucd iaolation 
of South Africa from the world 
eommunity. 

EJnity arnong the freedom 
fighters, arnong the* Frontline 
States, arnong the Progressive 
and nationalist forces of Africa — 
in close alHance with the Pro¬ 
gressive forees of the whole 
vrorid. especialiy the socialist 
community is essential for the 
victory of the people everywhere, 

ft a particularly so in Southern 
Africa, v/hieh in 197* is going to 
V>e major aUrrm center in the 
g:ooa i struggW for Jiberalton 




Jallefi Comrades” 


JOHN 

JEROME 

HUGGINS 


AUPRENTICE 

“BtiNCHY” 

CARTER 



Assassinated: January 17,1969 

WHhin minutes <>f lhe tuihlcss assassination of ALprontice 
"Bunchy" Carter and John Jerome Huggins by the reactlonary US 
organizatkm on January 17, 1969, the Los Angelos Police 
Department swooped down on the houses of other mombers of the 
Southern Catifornia Chapter of the Black Panther Party in the hopes 
of wiping out the organized pcople's movement, sweeping like 
wlldfire through the Black and oppresaed community. Bul even in 
death, "Jlunchy" and John proved stronger than the fascists and 
thoLr cowardly tackies. The illuminating truth of the message they so 
diligently sought to Implani in our consciousness shone briebt in the 
dark shadows of their absence: The Emmple" of their lives of 
beauty, courage and strongth disciplined and direcied in the cause 
of liberation was too majestically real, too magnificent and powerful 
not to be heeded and cherbhed by freedom-loving people forever 
Umg live the spirit of Alprenlice "Bunchy " Carter and John Jerome 
Huggins! Long Live the Peopb s Struggleü 


ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE 


Nofice 


A court hearmflfw BPP Prosïdenl HÜEY P r NËWTON w,H bo hetd Januarv 23 
a! 9:30 m lhe *AMEDA COUNTV SUPERIOR COURT. I4th and Fallon Sts ' 
in theoouj-jroom of JUOGE ALLAN BROUSSARD. II yoo are able, be sure to 
Lattend 


CöMMEtiT 

The New 
Racism 


The fvlbwing perceptive com- 
men tory was writferj by J oe i 
Dreyfuss, a Bay Area-journalist 
at\d a frequent co;jfn7jufor ro 
Pacific News Service and Black 
Enterprise magazines . 


Shortly afttT the highly suc- 
cessfu! showing of Kuots, author 
Al ex Haley reveated what he 
wantod most was a dialogue on 
race relations, a subject that had 
somehow become taboo after the 
dealh of Martin Lu tb er King, Jr, 
It had been submerged by the !aw r 
and order rhelóric of the Nixonian 
era and the national fatigue with 
ei vil righis and Black nationalism. 
Like many ïïlacks, Haley w f as 
aware that much still remained 
unresolved around the persistent 
American dilemma of color. 

Thé public showered Haley 
with fame and fonune but would 
not grant his most ardent wish, 
Race was sïmpJy an unfashlon- 
able issue and it might wel! have 
reinained on the back burner but 
for two eventsi the looting in New 
Vork during lust July‘s blackout 
and the Bakke ' reverse discrimi- 
nation” case. The result was 
more a racial monologue than a 
dialogue. Few Placks were able to 
join in the discussion. O nee 
again, White InteHectuals were 
taking aim at the issues of race 
and equality. 

What becaine dear, however, 
was that the national sentiment 
had turned against Black asplra- 
tions. The polls disclosed strong 
negative feclings about Black 
goals, little change in stereotyped 
attitudes and a growing willlng- 
ness of Whites to publicly down- 
grade the abilities of Blocks, 


IF law and order" were the 
code w*ords of the 1960’s, the New 
Racism of the T970 p $ js con- 
structed on words hkc "ment,” 


“quotas" and "qualifications." 

Opposiüon to fuEl equality for 
Black s is an American tradition, 
Our folklore is filled with terrify- 
ing images of whips, chains, 
nightriders and lynchings- In 
recent years, there has been 
violence over busing and neigh- 
borhood integratien. Sucfi images 
are concrete and the villains easy 
to identify, but the oneniy in 
the 1970's is much more subtle 
CQNTlNUE&ON PAGE 12 
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CHARLES GARRY, PAHIEL ELLSBERG, BILL WA H PEP AH 


RALLY 


(San Frandsco, Calif.} - Close 
to 200 people came out in the 
pouring rain herc last Ttiesday, 
January 17, at the federal build¬ 
ing to voice their opposition to the 
repressive proposed new federal 
crime code legislation, S. 1437, 
which is scheduleti to be voied 
upon in the Senate Ihis week, 

The bill, introdticed by Senator 
Ted Kennedy and the late 
arch-conservaiive Senator John 
McClellan, is merely a thinly 
disguised version of S.l, which 
was defeated last year due Lo a 
massive public outcry against it, 
The proposed bill is the latest 
effort in a 10-year process to 
revïse the Federal Crimïnal Code 
and is a determined attempt to 
erode the civil liberties of U.S. 
citizens. 

The sponsors of last Tuesday’s 
demonstration, the Bay Area 
Coalition to Stop S.1437, includes 
such organizations as the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union, Citi- 
zens' Commtssion on Human 
Rights, Union of Democratie 
Filipinos (KDP), the Native 
American Solidarity Cómmittee, 
the National Committee to End 
Repressive Legislation and the 
Black Pamher Party. 

All of the speakers at the rally 
— who included author Daniël 
Ellsberg, American Indian Sur¬ 
vival School Director Bill Wah- 
pepah, attorney Charles Garry 
and others — warned of the 
impending dangers of S. 1437 and 
urged concerned individuals and 
organizations to immedïately mfi- 


1437 


biiize to oppose the repressive 
bill. 

Daniël Ellsberg, who helped to 
expose the treachery and iaw- 
lessness of the U,$. i n vol vemen t 
in Southeast Asia through his 
best seller, The Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers, reminded the crowd that 
public protest and opinion played 
a major rolè in ending the 
Vietnam War and that the rights 
to freedom of speech and assem- 
bly are the corners tones Lo 
democracy. 

Ellsberg pointed out that 
S.1437 is an direct attack upon 
these rights and must be opposed 
with the sa me commitment as the 
fight against the Vietnam War. 
The author, the victim of constant 
harassment from federal authori- 
ties since the publication of The 
Pentagon Papers, held up a copv 
of the bill, which Is over 1,000 
pages, and warned that certain 
sections are extremely dangerous 
to the freedoms of the American 
pcople. 

Bill Wahpepah, speaking for 
the American Indian Move ment 
IAIM1, focused on another but 
equally dangerous proposéd bill, 
H E 9054- HR.9054. the so- 
called “Native American Oppor- 
tunity Act," pro vides not only for 
the abolishment of all ireaties 
entered into with Indian tribes by 
the U.S., but also for the 
abrogation of all rights and 
protections guaranteed to Indian 
peoplc by these treaties, sueh as 
the rights to hum and fish. In 
effect, it will terminate all federal 


protections of Native American 
people, 

Wahpepah warned that if 
H.R.90S4 is allowed to become 
law, "the great land grab r of 
Indian temlory will begin once 
again. Energy companies are 
already eyeing Indian reserva- 
tions in the Southwest since they 
contain a huge port ion of the 
nation's uranium and natural gas 


AT 


S. F. 


American Indian Survival School Director BILL WAHPEPAH, author 
DANIËL ELLSBERG, and attorney CHARLES GARRY we re featured 
speakers at the San Frandsco rally to stop S. L437. 


reserves. Wahpepah stressed 
that progressive people must get 
rid of their petty differences to 
oppose both H.R.9054 and 
S.1437, both of w4nch have 
serious implicatiorfë. 


Charles Garry's speech was 
great ly abbreviated by the pour- 
ing rain but the hard-fïghting 
Progressive attorney, noted for 
his defense of Black Panther 

CQNTLNUED OS PAGE 3 


S-15SG WOULP PROADEN "NATIONAL SECURiTY” WIRETAM 



Lobby Effort Combafs New Repressive Legislation 


(Washington, D.C.J - The 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLUI is building support for an 
intensive tobbying effort to com- 
bat repressive legislation which 
the U.S. Senate will soon vote on 
that would broaden federal au¬ 
thority to conducl “national se- 
ciirity' ,h w'iretaps. 

The ACLU campaign is di- 
rected at S, 1566, known as the 
“Foreign Intelligence Surveil¬ 
lance Act of 1977,' 1 and House 
acüon on a acompanion bill, H.R. 
7306, which is expccted sóon 
thereafter, 

The civil liberties group em- 
phasizes that the wiretap bill ïs 
doubly dangerous. First, it would 
permit wiretapping of citizens 
engaged in activity not prohibited 
by iaw for intelligence purposes. 
Second, the bill would set a 
dangerous precedent for general 
''charter' 1 legislation to rest riet 


intelligence activitios which Lhe 
Congress will take up in the near 
future. 

Most intelligence investiga- 


tions are not governed by statu- 
lory law. The ACLU supports 
legislation to prohibit such inves- 
tigations on the principal that the 


Undercover police officers, Under S, 1566 and its compatu'on bid. ILR. 
7038, federal authority to conduct "nat ion al sccurity" mretaps will be 

broadened , 


governmem has no authority to 
investigate lawful politica! ac- 
tivity. If the wiretap bill passes, 
spy agencies will have unprece- 
dented authority to employ the 
most intrusive surveillance tcch- 
niques against citizens not en¬ 
gaged in any criminal activity. 
ïnstead of a rèsiriciive intelli- 
gence charter, i he legislation gives 
unwarranted power to the FBI 
and CIA. 

Du ring the current second 
session of the 95th Congress. the 
ACLU war lis to ex peet: 

*an attempt to enact both 
S. 1566 and H.R. 730S: 

*the Se nat o to vote on Senate 
Resolution 20" to publish \ he total 
budget of the intelligence com- 

muniïy: 

«The Senate Intelligence Com- 
inittee to introducé and hold 
hearings on mtoUigence agencv 
CONVI^l tO ON RAGE 6 
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?OCUl SCIEN CE PROGRAM 

OAKLAND COMMUNITY SCHOOL- A 
MODEL IN ACTION- 




j r & OoHand f'orn- 
rr. u n i t y Leu r n inp 
Cf-nler Teen Club 
.'/-at at it Qy/jin as 
tr.fy -.fjtjri'.ored n 

dazzting Teen 
f-■ -hion Shou; lost 
Sunday m the 
fjCfjC ö udi toriu m. 

A ts&ry rcff'ptit p 
u;et*, tihft 
treated to u per* 
formance by a 
ski Hf u l y o u n ft 
d n n r p f r o u p e, 
Mót . 


. - F--Z -1 our OTlgOÏtlg SericS 
the rrode! elemvntary lei-cl 
’ «r.'j'T d ('v t: m .u n ity Schoöl 

tOGS). the Socid Science prp- 
£’"■« ■ ' t featured. 

HU 5 

iQakland, t aiif.y - Black and 
xht-r poor minority peopïe in the 
$, w the vicüms of ati 
historica! biackom due to the 
poblk school System s de libero te 
distortion and. in, many cases, 
omissinn of their key roïe in the 
rr.aking of America. 

The folïowing description of the 
of the Gak land ( otniriunilv 
Schooi Sociaii Science curriculum 
— whkh includes the study of 
geography. American htótöjry. 
Aorici history, societies and eco- 
normes — shm‘$ thai the Easi 
Oakl&n d school i$ attemptïng to 
m*ke sociaJ Science, the sludy of 
cnmmunities and their in$titi> 
roeaningfu! for iLs predomi- 
nantly Black and poor chïldrcn: 

"SociaJ Science is the sludy of 
sociai arrangement^, ie., the 
sodeties which make up the 
wortd, the people who form these 




Sodd Science dass at the Öakland Community School. 


sodeties v and the land they 
inhabit, 

'The Sociai Science curriculum 
covers these areas from a current, 
historica! and futuristic sense. It 
wi|] provide a basis for our 
chüdren to discover the focts 


which reveal the different kinds 
of societfes which man has 
developed 1 ' and will help them 
‘in formulating their own conclu- 
slons about America and the 
world.” 

COiVTïNUED ON PAGE 30 
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Tfiis Week In 

Black 
History 

January13,1970 

On January 13, 1970, three 
Black Soledad Prison inmates, 
Cleveland Edwards, Alvin 
Miller and VV.L. Nolcn, were 
murdered in cold blood in the 
prison's exercise yard. A figbt 
had b roken out between White 
and Black prisoners during the 



exercise, and a guard in one of 
the prison's guntowers, an 
expert marksman, opened fire. 

Afterwards, the three Black 
inmates iay mortally wounded 
while none of the White inmates 
were harmed. 

Three days later, a Monterey 
Counly, Californiu, grand jury 
rulod that the three murders 
were "justifiable homicide,” A 
short time later, a prison guard 
was killed, which led to prison 
author-revolutionary George 
Jackson and two other inmates 
being charged wdth murder. 
This murder charge led to the 
Black Panther Party Field Mar¬ 
shal's transfer to San Quentin 
Prison, where he was assassi- 
nated on August 21. 197J. ■ 



JIMMV ESSEX 


January 7,1972 

Mark James (Jimmy} Essex 
held off over 7Ö0 New Orlen^ns 
polïeemen for over 23 hours in a 
heatod gun battle on January 7 r 
1972 f before being killed, White 
racist violencc luid driven Essex 
Lo the point where he fought off 
poltee equipped with an AR-15 
rifle, n marine helieopter 
equipped with mounfed guns 
and the most sophisticated 
weapons the New Ürleans 1 
police had at their disposal. 
While officials claim that Essex 
was part of u conapiracy, ho was 
alone — armed only with n 
14 magnum rifle, Essex Iay 
daad for sevoral hours while tbo 
f^lice continpcd shooling nt 
^liim. _ 











































































































Special Study 
Charges Racist* 
Blocfcs Oakland 
lobs Program 

(Oakland, Calif.} - A report 
unveilcd last week al a Oakland 
Planning Corhmission meeting 
cbarged that racial bias is one of 
the maïn reasons behïnd the 
city’s most pressing economie 
problem — unömployment. 

The report, prepared by city 
planners and the Arthur D. Little 
Consulting firm, commented, 
" Minor ities and low-income per* 
sons have been denied equal 
employment opportunity, éither 
intentionally or ïnstïtutionally. 


"In additioii/' the report con- 
tinued, "minority business may 
also face problems of equitv 



Jobless Black O ah land resident s 
are victimized by White cor¬ 
porale racism . 


financing, lack of management 
ski lis and difficulty in obtaining 
contr&ctsd' 

At the sa me time the report 
sta tod t bat Oak 1 a nd h s eco n omy h as 
"eonsiderable potential for new 
development and job creation/* 
The study went on to suggeet that 
the city place greater emphasis 
on returning existing businesses 
rather titan attracting new ones. 

The locaï cconomy, says the 
report, is shifting from a manu- 
facturing to a service orientation 
and, as a consequente, that the 
city should con centrale its efforts 
in devoloping more downtowil 
office space because, "Oakland 
has many characteriaties that 
make iiattractive as a location for 
adimnistrative headquarters/ J 

Accordiiig to the report, one of 
the biggest drawbacks to the 
development of Oakland's eco- 
CDNTJNUKD ON PAGE A 
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(Washington» D.C.) - NAACP 
Executive Directer Benjamin 
Hooks announced last week that 
because the President 11 has failed 
to move forward adequately" 
against double-digit unemploy- 
ment, the civil rïghts group plans 
to subtnït its own economie 
proposab that would charge the 
J, government as the employer not 
of last resort but of first resort.' ’ 

Hooks pinpointod "economie 
undcrdevelopment and jobless- 
ness" as the major concerns in 
the Black community in an- 
nouncing the NAACPs plans to 
propose a job program charging 
the federai government with the 
■primary respohsibility for provid- 
ing empioyment. 

We thought President Carter 
would have a program for public 
works, but. . ,in his preoccupa- 
tïon with balandng the budget, 
he is not moving on his campaign 
promises to meet human needs,” 
Hooks said, 

On a similar front, Hooks said 
the NAACP has set up a 
"national alert’' aimed at de- 
fending affirmative action pro¬ 
grams Vr'hich are being "de- 
stroyed" by legisiative restric- 
tions and court rulings. 

in anotlier challenge to 
the Carter admïmstratiorn the 
NAACP last week auacked 
the President's beloaguered 
energy plan, ripping the White 
House proposal to continue nat- 
ura! gas price Controls at the 
expense of diminishing the oil 
industry job market as an unac~ 


In an effort to halt Black economie underdouebpment and spiralirtg 
unemployment, the NAACP hes demanded that the federai 
gouernment take priniary responsibility forproviding jobs. 


ceptable constraïnt to^he badly- 
needed expansionWf job oppor- 
tunities for Black Americans. 


near 


(New York , A r . Y.) * HENRY McBRIDE^ S3, and ether tenemts in au 
apartment building at 260 I23rd Street in Harlem have been 
without heat for three weeks since their Boiler btok&$lp.wn — after 
they raised the maitey to pay for the fue l biiL During that Jime the 
temperaturen have dipped to 12 de gr een with winds gusting up to 45 
i mües on hour. 


Concermng Carter's energy 
plan^ the NAACP $aid its particu- 
iar concern was generaüng jobs 
in areas where Blacks live — an 
objeetive that could be assisted 
by greater efforts to inerease 
energy supplies. 

SLPPOKTEKS 

Some of Carter’s supporters on 
Capïtol Hill expressed dismay ai 
the NAACP repen, which will 
undoubtediy have an unfavorable 
impact on the embauled legisla- 
tion, 

The President ‘s program was 
alsoopposêd by the NAACP, as it 
has been by a number of 
consumef-oriented gronps-, as 
unffdrly inflatmg energy oosts tor 
the public. 

Noting the plaids 
affect on Blacks. the 
positron paper deciaredï 

"We find it ven- disturbing to 
contemplate a tutu re in which 
energy' supply would become a 
constraint ppoti our abütty to 
solve these critkaily important 
socïai and economie problénts 
which coïifnont Black eitizens 
especislly.' L _ 


CARTER HAS Al LED T O MORE fOBWAfiP ADEQUATE LY” 

N.A.A.C.P. DEMANDS FEDERAL JOBS 
PROGRAM TO HALT UNEMPLOYMENT 
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F.B.I. SPIE) ON S. 


COVRNUED FROW FRONT PAGE 

\ccording to one document 
reeebed by \|g. Riehartz:, tfatcd 
7 i 7 1 ‘_ thv Marin Coumiv Sher¬ 
iffs Office, 'realizing the con- 
• y,ï\ ■ "„rjjri of Napa Coun- 
ty. fumished thyt county's 
sheriff s office with ihe names of 
resident? that visited the San 
Quenim 6 trio], 

The naroes were handed over, 
the document says, "in an 
at tem pi to idenufy individuals 
withui Napa County that have a 
propensity for bombing or vio¬ 
len ce," The investigation was 
conducted by the San Francisco 
FBI office, anti although the 
documents are heavily-censored, 
i-. seems that the na mes of over 20 
in d ivid.ua Is were given lo Napa 
County law authorilies, Also, the 
names nf certain Associates and 
friends of those ivho visited the 
S,Q. 6 triaJ we re also subimtleci. 

TE1LLNG PARAGRAPH 

One telling paragraph fn the 
document reads: 

1 The [San Qucntin 6| trial is 
the Ermgest in California history 
deveioping into criticism of the 
Caiifornia prison System with 
politicaI overtones, Becausc of 
the celebrated nature of the trial 
it ba& ïittraeled many mdividuals 
throughout the country, mcJuding 
those with a r t? volui zona ry back¬ 
ground/' 

A second document rcceived by 
SU. Kicham dated 7/18/75 eau- 
tions federat agents, Tn view of 
tne subjfccls' (San Quentin 61 
involvement in prison violente 
anc extremist acti villes, they 
should be considered armed end 
dangernus," The paragraph is 
typod in alt capita! letters and is 
underlined. 

Th is document, dated duringihe 

jury select ion process before the 


CA) Workmen put up bulietproof giass in San Quenlin Six 
courtroom; (B) GEGïïGE JACKSQW; (C) LUIS TALAMENTEZ, 
WILLÏE TATE, HUGO PINELL and JOHNNY SPAIN; and (DJ 
ehiïd is searched before entering courtroom. 


acttial trial commenceti, also 
conlains the names of approxi- 
mately 10 FBI informants 
f sources'' as the Bureau co lis 
themï who have "furnished reii- 
able information in the past/'The 
names are hlotted out, 

A koy defense ennlonlion 
throughout the San Quentin 6 
case was thal the bloody incident 
which occurred in the prisor/s 
abominable Adjustment Center 
on August SN.p 1971 — resulting in 
the death of Jadkson, three White 
prison guards and two White 
in mate trustees — was not an 
alfeged escape at tempt, as the 
prosecuiion alleged, but was the 
end product of a longstanding law 


enforcement conspiracy to mur- 
der the respectod APP Field 
Marshal. 

Shortly after jury selection in 
the case began jn March, 1975, 
Marin Cou nty deputy public 
de tender Frank Cox. attorney for 
defendant Davïd Johnson du ring 
the proceedmgs, filed a sealed 
affidavit asserting just such a 
conspiracy, fitigering the FBI and 
the Los Angeles Police Depart¬ 
ment as major participant» in "an 
attempt to kill George Jackson in 
a preemptive first strike/' 

Cox s affidavit was later corro- 
borated in direct courl testimony 
by ex-agent provocateur Louis 


sworn depositions by three pres¬ 
ent and for me r LA PD office rs 
who admitted werking with the 
FBI in the ploL 

The Cox affidavit was, at that 
time, sent lo the U.S, attorney's 
office in San Francisco who 
forwarded ti^e document to ihen 
U.S Auomey General Edward 
Levi r 

Levi s response, sent to pre- 
siding Marin County Superior 
Couri Judge Henry Broderick, 
claimed that any FBI files, if they 
existed, were irrelevant to tiie 
procèedings. 

As a result, no FBI document» 
were disdosed du ring the course 


Tackwood, and more recently in of the San Quentin 6 trial 


Lobby Effort Combats New Repressive Legislation 


CONTÏNLTED FR OM PACK 3 
Charter 1 ; which wïll define and 
limit ihe authority of spy agencics 
to conduci countert spionage and 
envm operationa abroad and 
counterintejirgenco and dom es tic 
securi iy ï n vestiga tiona - 

■tne House Subcommittee on 
Con ;titutionaJ Righla u* introducé 
.. d hold hearings on an FBI 
charter; 

•the House and Sonate lo 
corridor and poesibly en act legia- 
iation on the liability of the 
governmmTt and offidaüt in civil 
suite Peking damages for the 
•; '.-I, of Constitutional right e ;. 

V/hïJe thecharUir.s rnay be LHcI 
Of/er inU/ the 96th Congress, a 
;r jï?h Ui f'Fiü.' S. 1566 woijfd ailmv 
% without pröböbie 

ryj tv of criroo in violatiOn of ihf- 


Fourth Am end ment prohibïtïon 
against "unreasonable searches 
and scixures/' 

CHARTERS 

Charters which wou ld emergc 
foliowlng the enactment of S. 
1566 wou ld authoriïo 

bronder non-criminal counterin- 
telJIgence investigutions, includ- 
ing maintainmg files, taking 
photographa, cónducting inter¬ 
views, ob Ui in ing information from 
confidenLiaL sources. makjng 
reeord searebes, using inform- 
ants r and the Eike. 

The legislation wou ld also give 
the President express power to 
condüct inves^jgatiojjs mort 
broadJy titan under previous 
executivé orders. 

President Krsosevolt s Execu- 
live orders of J939 and 1940 


referred to sptcific violations of 
law as the basis for counterin- 
telligence investigalions and a 
rtarrow dass of laws relating to 
espionage, treason, and violation 
of the neutralhy laws. 

S.1566, on Lhc other linnd, has 
a criminal Standard" thal per- 
mits mvcsiigaiion of undcfined 
"dundestine intelligcnce activ- 
ity when any federal law may be 
violated and a non-criminal" 
Standard that reaches even fur- 
ther, 

Such "counterinLeJligontóe” in- 
vestigutions in the "past" in- 
rluded such brood scüIo ïnvosti- 
gative programs as CüMINFLL, 
the CJA s Operation CH AOS, and 
the FBFs notorious COÏNTEL- 
PR0. 

Senator Edward Kenncdy of 


Massnchusetts has made o com- 
mitment to v%uge a floot fight 
againsi u non-criminal Standard, 

On the House sidè, the House 
Judiciary Committee has been a 
major focus of aLlention for H,H. 
7308 opponent», H.R. 730S was 
referred to the new r House 
Intelligence Oversight Commit- 
tee, which i» ex pee led to vote out 
n less restrictive bil) than the 
current one. 

Löbbying efforts wïll bc made 
to pressure the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee lo re store the restrictive 
meusures or to make further 
substanlive reform amondments, 
chiefamong ihem a light criminal 
Standard, 

Floor aciinn in both the Senate 
and the House is expecled in 
Februury or March.! 
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J_U_S_T_ICE PflOBE ENDS, HO IHDICTMEMT8 SQUCHT 

PATTERN OF CORRUPTION 
BY HOOVER, F.B.I. 
HIERARCHY DETAILED 


(Washington, D.C.} - The 

Department of Juslice Sast week 
re lensed its findings from a 
two-year probe that charged late 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
witb accepting illegal favors and 
widespread abuse of Bureau 
services in detaïling a leng- 
standing pauern of corruption 
and criminaï conduot at the 
high est le veis of the FBI, 

Despite these findings, how- 
cver. the 40-page report con- 
cludes that ra proscculions will 
bo sought becausc the siatuto of 
Jimitalions has run out on most of 
thé offenses, whïch aliegedly iook 
place more than five years ago. 

The examples of official mis- 
conduct included the use of ï'BI 
employees to make major im- 
provements at Hoover's home 
and the homes of several top 
aides, 11 improper favorilism'' and 
■'conflict of interest" in the 
select ion of a supplier of elec- 
tronic equipment, 

Much of the inaterial in the 
report had been prftviously dis- 
closed in news accounts and in 
Congressional lestimony. The 
Justice Department probe fol- 
lowed an in-house FBI investiga- 
tion that was rejected by former 


Attorney General Edward H. Levi 
two years ago. 

Among those accused of im~' 
proper conduct along with Hoover 
were two top Bureau lieutenants, 
Nicholas P. Callahan, who was 
forced to resign as No. 2 man in 
the Bureau in 1976 because of 
some of the allegations detailed 
officially for the first time last 
week, and John P. Mohr, who 
retired in 1972, 

Both were cited as ha ving 
ordered FBI ageuts to make 
improvements and repairs at 
their homes, and as ha ving 
diverted Bureau funds for un- 
authorized uses. 

Hoover, who fieaded the FBI 
for nearly 50 years until his death 
in 1972, was charged with havmg 
accepted favors that ranged from 
additions to his home — includ- 
ing a front porlico, a fishpond, 
shelves. telephone stands and an 
Oriental fruit bowl — to serviel ng 
v of his iawnmower and snow 
blower. 

"Plots of lawn were reset, 
metal polished, w&ljpaper re¬ 
touche d, firewood provided and 
furniture rearranged," the report 
said, "Employees were on call 
nighl and day for this work." 



“CchTs piaee? . . * 
No, J. Edgar Hoover’sl" 


from a Bureau accountant, and 
members of the FBFs Exhjbits 
Sectïon were caüed upon to build 
gifts each year for Hoover on 


Christnias, his service anniver- 
sary with the agency and ether 
special occasions, the report said. 

The report said that. the gifts 
for Hoover included tables, dis¬ 
play cases, cabine ts, a bar and 
valets, It said assistant direetors 
C0NT1NUED ON PAGE 10 


L.A.P.D.’s Davis Retires — Announces Campaign 


(Los Angelos, Calif.) - Ed Davis 
retired from his post as chief of 
police of the notorious Los 
Angeles Police Department 
(LAPD1 last week and officially 
announced his candidacy for 
governor of California after ser¬ 
ing eight years as undoubtedly 


the most pubÜcized and brutal 
police chief in the nation, 

The burly, fough-talking ultra- 
conservative, according to the 
November California Polls on the 
1978 gubernatorial race, is run¬ 
ning well behind Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Evetle Younger, both in a 



High t-win^ former LA PD police 
chief and gubernatorial Candi- 
date ED DA VISdisplays LD, end 
badge. 
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poten tial ftepublicaft primary and 
as a possible opponent for 
Governor Edmund Brown, Jr.. in 
the general eleclion. 

The polls, however, atso 
show r ed Davis gaining ground 
from earlier poll results and 
showed hlm ahead of other 
Hepublicanchallengers. includmg 
San Diego Mayor Pete Wilson, 
Assemblyman Ken Maddy of 
Fresno and state Senator John 
Briggs of Fullerton. 

With the possible exception of 
Briggs, w hose sole issue seems to 
be his intense feelings agftinst 
homosexual teacher®, Davis is the 
most conservative candtdate op- 
posing Brown. 

Davis, who in recent months 
has had major natïonal television 
and magazine ex posure. was 
interviewed on the morning of his 
retirement on ABC's nationaUy 
televised GoodMorning, America 
show. 

Davis will appeatnhis weekend 
before the California Republicau 
Assembly (CRA) on a panel with 
tho other Repnblican candidatcs 
and potontial candidaios. 


For Governor 

Although the staunchly con- 
serv r ative ^ r olunteer group won't 
endorse anyone at this meeting, it 
is expected to be a strong base of 
support for Davis. 

"The chief, by what he’s beert, 
is the onecandidate who has most 
clearly earned, and desenes, 
CR As endorse me nt." saïd Mike 
Carrington, Davis' campaign 
aide, "As a third-term vice- 
president of the CRA* I think 1 
can say wüth some confidence that 
he has a good chance of getting 
the endörsemem. He s the em- 
bodiment of CRA s responsibie, 
conservatïve principles. 

Under Davis' ndministration* 
th*e LAPD found itself under 
unprecedentod at t nek from ei vil 
libertarians. Black and minorïty 
groups and the press, with suils 
Of sloppy iuveStigaUoiïs, allega- 
tions of brutality and murder and 
pretests of rampant discrimina- 
tion, 

Dubbed "Crazy Ed" by his 
oppi^nents, the loud moulh Davis 
has aliernatively ralliéd against 
gun contrei, fnmed about relaxed 
COM 1 M LU ON r VGE 10 
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Black and poor Oakland residents are serioiisly hampcred by radsm in 
their attempts lo secure meaningfulemphyment. 


Racism Blocks Oakland Jobs Program 


CONTINUE» I KOM PAGE 5 
nomy is unemployment, which is 
primarily caused by racism. May- 
or Lionel Wilsons "Hire Qak- 
iand" plan, in which businesses 
are compensaled for training and 
hiring Oakland residents, has 
been a vinual failure for this 
reasen. 

While the report points lo 
con$iderabJe poiential for the 
city's business sector, it does not 
forecast any ehange for unem* * 
ployment among the city 's Black 
and poor residents. 

According to Lhe study, the 
city's economie deveJopment 
goals should be; 

•Reducing the level of unem- 
ployment in Oakland's labor 
force, particulariy among the 
city's hard-core unemployed; 

•Strengtboning the city's non- 
residentiaJ tax base; 

•Providing equal opport unity 
for the full participatiün in 
economie activities by al) Oakland 
residenls, espedaily those ex- 
cludcd because of race or institu- 
don ai factors; and 

•Advancing Oakland's position 
as a regioiml center of commeree, 
industry, recreatton and culture. 

City officials alten ding the 

Stop S.1437” 

CONTJNITEDEROM PAGES 
Party President Huey P, Newton, 
eehoed many of the same 
waminga of the other speakers. 

A perfect example of the 
implfcations of 5, 1437 is that last 
Tuesdays demonstralion would 
have been iJlegal under Settion 
HZ*., which prohihits pickeling, 
pa ra ding, d isplaying a sign, or 
using H sou nd amplilying device 
wilhin 2ÖÖ feet of any building 
u#*ed by @ jrid-cia! official 


Planning v Commission meeting 
siated that the city's economie 
developmeiU is in a state of 
“borderline chaos" because of 
the lack of coordinatkm among 
city officials and independent 
groups, 

May er Wilson is planning to 
streamlme the city's economie 
development program, which is 
characterïzed by duplication of 
services, lack of coordination and 
rivairy arnong various groups 
insidc and outside of the city's 
structure, reports the Oakland 
Tribune , 

The powerful Oakland Council 
for Ecoiromic Development 
(OCED), a ^grotip composed 
mainly of corporale leaders, did 
not send a representatie to the 
Planning Commission meeting 
bul complöined about the eco¬ 
nomie report in a letter to Mayor 
Wilson. 

The group was distressed over 
the fact Lhat the report did not 
contain some of the suggestions it 
had made to the city last year, 
among them the creatkm of a new 
city departmem lo create and 
direct at! economie development 
planning, programs and poli- 
cies.LJ 

Other sections of the bilï* 
would make it unlawful to; 

•Interfere wiili a government 
fu net ion; 

•Express opposition to a war or 

U Sr defensé politics; and 

*To hold labor strikes, not only 
against the fede ral government, 
but also agaiusL an enormous 
sector of privat^vndustry. 

For more informatien, contact 
the Bay Areo Coalilion lo Stop 
S. J 487, P.G. Box 5929, San 
Krunciflco, California 9'1101 h (4liï) 
626-3131.□ 


r 


PtOPlE’S Pepspective m 


Block Womon 
Wins fiook Award 

iNcw Vork, N,Y.) - The 

critically acclaimed novel Song 
of Solomon by Toni Morrison, a 
Black womtin, won the presti- 
gious 1977 National Bock Critica 
Circle award for fietion last 
week The story is about o Black 
famüy whose main characler 
returns to the South seektng his 
family s heritage. 

D iscrim in atïon In 
feé* Programs 

(Washington, D.Cd - The 
U.S. Commission on f’ivil Rights 
charged last week that major 
fédcral programs discriminate 
against bolh children and el- 
derly people, and it recom| 
mended raising the inandaLory 
retirement age frojm 65 to 70, 
The commission said “barriers" 
within federally-financed pro¬ 
grams have "a serious advorse 
impact on the live*» of the 
children and older persons r ’ in 
the delivery of medical and 
getteral health care services, 
and on job programs under the 
Comprehenstve Employment 
and Training Act, which concen- 
trates on M employabIe'' people 
agod 22 to 44. 

Anti -K +K<K . 

Profeifen Cleared 

iColumbus, Ühio) -Three men 
charged with 'Tnciting to vio- 
lence" at a July 4th KKK 
demonstration last year we re 
acquitted last weck. The de- 
fendants — George Preston, 
George Allison and Tom Welch, 
all members of the National 
United Workers Organization — 
were charged after they de- 
fended themselves against nn 
attack by KKK Grand Wjzard 
Dale Reusch after he sprayed an 
angry crOwd with mace during a 
Klan recruiting rally. Benson 
Woman, locnl diTector of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
as a wit ness for Reusch, testified 
that the KKK grand wizard was 
h 'rather mild' 1 as Klansmen go. 
He further testified, T think the 
police should have intervened to 
help him.” 

Reven# 

DUcrtmiiialion 

(Washington, D.C.l - The 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission announced recently 
Ihat it would drastically curtail 
mveaLigation of so-called ''re- 
verse discrimination" chargea, 
The Commission said it would 
i ccaae pressing 'reverse dis- 


criminaiion" charges if an ern- 
ployer has ft "reasonable” af- 
firmative action program, The 
new policy is a response to the 
sharp inercase of sueh ciiarges 
in the wake of the Bakke case, 


K.K^K. Weakened 
A .C.L.IIèt 

(Melairie, LaJ - KKK Na¬ 
tional Director David Duke 
recently listed the weakenmg of 
Lhe American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLUf among the Klan's 
major aecomplishments during 
1977. . .We have caused the 

baskally anti-White ACLU to 
lose 40 per cent of their 
support,'" said Duke, He was 
referring to the ACLU’s legal 
adion in support of the Klan's 
rigbt lo organlze White Marines 
al Camp Pen die ton, California* 
where 13 of J4 Black Marines 
charged were recently ten¬ 
teneed fordefending themselves 
against KKK attacks. 

Dirty Words 

(Washington, D.C,1 - The 

Supreme Court announced last 
week that it would dedde if 
scven words the Federa! Com¬ 
munications Commission (FCC} 
considers indecent may be aired 
on radio or te le vis ion. The court 
said it wil! hear on appeol by the 
FCC seekïng to have lts 1975 
ban on the seven words — which 
are Jl fuck," "shit," "piss," 
"motherfucker," "cocksucker," 
l, cunt" and ‘'til — reinstated. 

School 

For Nare» 

(Sacramento, Calif.) - A 
fledgling training academy for 
narcotics officers from all over 
the western United States op- 
eraLing out of California's Jus- 
tice Department appears to be 
part of a growing regional 
empire of narcotics enforcement 
activities controlled and coor- 
dinaied by Attorney General 
Evelle Younger, accor<iing to 
state budget documents. The 
academy was set up under the 
auspiccs of the California Nar¬ 
cotics Information NetWork 
(CNINh Thia Ütlle-known group 
ia described by a Justico Depart¬ 
ment budget proposal "os . 
organization formed to promote 
the exchange of Information and 
crïminal ïntelJlgence nol avail- 
atde through regular police 
ckennels in relatie n lo narcotics 
trafficking."_ 
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EXTQRTIOH AND BR[BERY CHARQËD 


F.B.I. PROBES CORRUPTION IN 
CALIFORNIA LEG1SLATURE 



The Caiifornta state fegislature is beirig investigated on charges 

of bribery and exlortion. 


Controversiai 
i.R.S. Computer 
System Nixed- 
I Threat To Liberties 

[Washington, D.C.1 - As a 

I resuli of massive public criticism, 
Lhc Carter administration has 
scuüled plans for the develop- 
ment of a nationwide, $850 
mi Ui cm computer for monitoring 
taxpayers, 

. Opponenls of the Tax Admin- 
istration System (TASl computer 
condemned the massive data¬ 
processing System as a threat to 
privacy and civil liberties. The 
Interna! Revenu® Service propos¬ 
al to insla IE the TAS computer 
has been the subject of heated 
Congressional debate for over 
two years, reports the Ne tv York 
Times , 

In February of 1976, for 
oxample, Congrcssman Charles 
Vanik, then the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee + said tb at the TAS com¬ 
puter "could become a System of 
harassment, surveillance and po¬ 
litica! manipulation.' " 

Hecenily, in December of last 
year, six U S, senators wrote 
James Mclntyre, the acting head 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget 10MB), asking him at the 
vcry least to defer making a 
decision on the IRS computer 
proposal Ltmi] the completion of 
addilional studies ahout its polen - 
tial dangers. 

The senators warned, fc 'Be- 
CDNT1MJED ON NEXT IMGE 


[New Orleans, La,) - Black 
püljtical and business leaders are 
irate folio wing the recent ouster 
by White financial interests of a 
Black-owned business, Super- 
dome Services. Ine., from this 


(Sacramenlo, Calif.) - A federal 
grand jury is hearing evidence in 
n six-month-old FBI probe of 
bribery and extorlion charges 
in vol ving mombers and lobbyists 
in the California legislature, ÏL 
was revealed last week. 

Following repörts in the San 
Francisco Examincr and San 
Francs sc o Ckronicle, Wüliam 
Doran, assixiant special agent in 
charge of the FBI office here, 
confirmed the investigation of 
"possible politica! corruption in 
the state of California." 

He refused to give any details 
because the Enquiry is still in 
process, 

An informed source lold the 
Chronicle that criminal indict- 
ments are expected “eventu- 
ally. + ’ 

T hose k no w n to be u n der f edera 1 
semtiny are Repubiïcan state 
Senator Ralph Dills, chairman of 
the Governmenial Ürganization 
CommilLee; Democratie state 
Senator Alfred Song, chairman of 
the Sc na te Judiciary Committee; 
former state Senators Randolph 
Collier, James Wedworth, James 
W het more. Lawrence Walah; and 
Donald Kent BrOwn, one of 
the most influential lobbyists at 
the Calïfornia Capital, whose most 
prominent clients are the enter- 
prises of the late Howard 
Hughes. 

[BrOwn eapitalizes the "O'' in 
his last name because as a 
teenager he was once mis taken ly 
arrested foranother Don Brown.} 


proved constructïon of the Super- 
dorne sports complex in New 
Orleans, local poüticos, including 
Mayor Moon Landrieu, promised 
Blacks in the city a sharc of tbc 
business generaled by the fa- 
dlity. 

Today, 12 years and more then 


Üills, 67, who has served ïn the 
state senau? for II years T said he 
had heard that he was a target in 
the influence buying probe but 
that he had not yet been 
contacted for questioning by the 
FBI. He den ie d any wrongdoing. 

The Govemmental Organiza- 
Uon Committee head did admit to 
receiving One campoign contri- 
bution from Hughes business 
interests. Campaign records 
showed that in 1974, Dills re- 
ceived a $400 contribulion from a 
committee head cd b_K Hughes 
lobbyist Donald BrOwn. 


SI 00 mi tl ion taxpayer dollars 
later, there's no Black business in 
the Superdome. 

Last Öctober, Superdome Ser¬ 
vices, Ine. (SSll, the onïy Black- 
owned company awarded a busi¬ 
ness franchise at Lhe facility, had 
ils five miUion dollar contract to 
provide building services at the 
de me ca nee lied. Black Enterprise 
magazine re pons, 

Louismna Governor Edwin Ed- 
wards cancelled SSI's contract at 
the request of Deiizii Skinner, 
president of Hyott Management, 
the company htred by the state 
last July to manage the dome. 
Whën SSI lost its contract, it was 
feared Skinner wou ld dismiss the 
firm's iLOOO mostly Black em¬ 
ployees. But Skim^y has pledged 
to keep Ihem on, 

Not witbstanding Skinner's 
pledge, the kcy issue is whether 
CONIINUKO ON PAGE IS 


Asked by reporters for a 
response to the federal investiga- 
tion t Song snapped, “What the 
fuck am I going to respond to? 
They're going to crap on me 
anyway, 1 ' 

Song P s former wife t with whom 
he was engaged in a bitter 
divorce dispute last year. has 
been requested to appear at a 
future session of the grand jury, 
the Oakland Tribune réports. 
An unidentified Hughes official 
has already testified. 

Contacted by tdephone. Wbel¬ 
more and Waish said they had 
not been reached by the FBI and 
expressed surprise that their 
Tinnes were linked to the inquiry. 

Collier said he had never 
personally dealt with BrOwn but 
that "he put some money in my 
last campaign" in 1976. Collier 
received a total of $1,000 in 
contributions from Hughes en- 
terpnaes, according to 1976 rec¬ 
ords. 

A legislative insider revealed 
Lhal tl^e federal probe is looking 
into charges thata state senator’s 
dues at a local country club were 
païd by a lobbyist. If the charge is 
true, the federal violation would 
probably involve influence 
buying. 

In addition, the state Fair 
Politica! Practices Act, whieh 
prohibits a lobbyist from spend- 
ing more than $10 a month on 
oaeh Eegislator, wou td be vio- 
Eated. 

Donald BrOwn, the second- 
highést paid lobbyist in Cali- 
fornia, collected $222,716 from 
influeiuial eUenls in 1976. ac- 
CONTINUED ON NE\T PAGE 


city's SI80 million Superdome. 
AYhen Louisiana voters ap- 



SSi ex cc n i iues DO NA LD fl UBBAR D and SH ER MA N CQPELIN, SSL a 
Bhck awned business, recentiy hst its contract with the New Orlcan 's 

Superdame. 


Racism Charged In Ouster Of Black Business 
From New Orleans Superdome Complex 
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SLA hideout in Los Angdes after it had been set afïre by the LAPD, 
killing sbt people trapped inside by crossfïre. 

high au honor as a person can 


Bavïs Retires 

CONTI WED FROM PAGE 7 

m a rij u anti laws, aecused polilL 
cians of taking payoffs from 
pornographers and homosexuals, 
and laid blame for the increase in 
cri me to “'swinging mothers” and 
women's liberation. 

Davis once refused to go al oog 
with a city ordinance permittïng 
admiited homosexuals to ho]d 
city jobs becausc of "the health 
risk" — o straight and homo- 
sexual police offieer would have 
to share the same patrol car 
microphone, 

Davis has also said airlme 
hijackers should be immediately 
tried and hanged at the airport as 
soon as they were cöpiqred, 

Earlier this year, following a 
rash of shoolings by policemen — 
by August, 1977, the LAPD had 
gunned down 27 civilians — 
Davis bJamed the press for 
reporting them, 

Tve probably reached more 
people with a möral message in 
this job Lhan I wou ld have if I had 
been a minister,” Davis boasted 
recent ly. 

L Tve been able to be a priest 

Corrt/pfion By 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
chipped in lo pay for materials 
but the würkcrs who built the 
presents were oever compen- 
sated. 

“FBI employees called upon to 
perfomn these services did nol 
thmk them proper but feit 
eompelled to follow orders for 
fear of losin g their jobs. or of 
arbitrary transfers or promotion 
delays." the report said, 

While the report describéd 
extensive abuses, it refused to 
acknowledge any evidence of 
bribery as has been previousïy 
charged. 

For example, the report found 


CONTÏNDED FROM PREVLUUS PAGE 
eording to state reports. 

The lobbyist was not available 
for comment East week, but his 
attorney, Vigo Nielson of San 
Fran cisco, confïrmed that BrOwn 
had been extónsiveJy questioned 
by t he FBJ six months ago. 

Nielson denied any wrongdoing 
on BrOwn s part, objecting that 
his ciient’s reputation has been 
damaged because the FBI has 
ösked insinuatmg questions of 
BrOwn 3 business associates. "I 
think it's 3 fishing expedition," 
Nielson added. 

Assembly Speaker Leo McCar- 
thy met with FBI agents al their 
request in a closed-door session 
on January iL After the meeting, 
the San F rand sco Democrat said 


and a lawyer and a teacher and a 
cop and rqany otEier things, I've 
reached the top of my profession. 
fve. ..served as president of the 
International Assodation of 
Chiefs of Police, and Lhat’s as 


attain in police work" 

Flanking Davis during his 
retiremenl ceremony were as¬ 
si stam chiefs Daryl Gales and 
Louis Sporrer, each of whom is 


foUowmg: 

•Retw r een 1956 and 1973, the 
FBI spent more than $75,000 
from a special confidential fund to 
buy electronic equipmenl without 
providing any re asons for the 
purchases. 

‘From 1961 to 1975, $23,389 
from the fund was spent to pay 
for such items as room rent, food 
and drink for foreign and do- 
mestic luw enforcement and 
Intel ligence orgamzatiqns, 

•From 1951 to 1972, Callahan 
obtained $39,590 from the so- 
called library fund, There are no 
records indicating where the 
money went. 

•The lïemington Arms Com- 
pany, whkh sells guns and 
ainmunition to the FBI, paid for 


CONTI WED FROM PREVJQCS PAGE 
ceuse of the tremendous pro- 
jecied costs and the potential 
such a system has for jenp- 
ardizing the Constitutional and 
privacy rights of American citi- 
zens, we urge the greatest 
eaution in proceeding with the 
TAS system. 

Duc to mounting pressure the 
Carter administration wisely 
backed olf on the IRS computer 
project at a meeting of top OMB 
officials last weck. The TAS 
computer would Suave had a largc 
data processing system with 
8,300 terminals, Ihrough which 


coniending for the chiefs job. 

Davis also used the occasion to 
take a swipe at two "outsiders” 
who were forced out of contention 
in the bidding to succeed him — 
former New r York City Police 
Commissioner Patrick V, Murphy 
and Daniël Crawley. 

Undïsguised ilbwill exisfs be- 
tween Murphy and Davis, whose 
conservative law enforcement 
views are fairly weII mirrored by 
his two top ai des. 

Murphy, a so-caJIed law r en> 
forcemerit ltberab has taken 
positions opposite the two LAPD 
contendcrs for chief. 

, Both Murphy and Crawley 
withdrew after learning they 
would have to take a nine-hour 
examination ad mi niste red by the 
CivEI Service Commission. 

T m very disappointed that 
they ehickened out at the last 
moment,” said Davis, who had 
strongly opposed the Civil Service 
Commission's decision to open 
the exaniination to competitors 
from outside the department. 

Davis, who served on tlie force 
37 years, starled drawing a 
pension at 70 per cent of his 
current salary, or about 348,000 a 
year, foJIowing hls retirement. LJ 



rooms and meals for more than a 
dozen FBI officials at its game 
preserve at Chestertown, Mark¬ 
land, on a number of occasions 
before 1972. U 


immediate access to detailed 
records of mülions of American 
taxpayers and corpomtions. 

According to an IRS officiaL a 
decision has now been made lo 
spend $794 million to improve the 
agency’s existing data-processing 
sysieni rather than lo build a new r 
one. 

Several other agencies liave 
requesied new computers or have 
embarked on new computerized 
programs, among them the FBI, 
the Social Secimty Administra- 
tion and the Federal Rescr\ f e 
System. U 


Hoever, F.B.I. Hierarchy 

lined in the report w f ere the 


Corruption In California 


that the FBI purchased $509,000 
worth of equipmeiU on an exclu- 
sive basis from the United States 
Recording Company from 1971 to 
1975, paying a markup as high as 
70 per cent for some equipment. 

The report also found that 
severs] former FBI officials were 
poker-pfaying buddies with the 
company president, Joseph X, 
Tak, who Was tried and acquitted 
last year on charges of tax 
evasion, fraud and conspiracy. 
Tait entertained FBI officials at 
various expensive Washington, 
D.C., area restaurants and coun¬ 
try clubs. 

Among the other charges out- 


he was "happy in al! instances to 
say no h " when asked if he knew 
of any suspecled influence ped- 
dling. 

'They’re (FBI) interested in 
possible threads connecting cam- 
paign contributions to the move- 
ment of any bills” through the 
leglslature, he explained. 

RlGlITS 

McCarthy, who said he was 
'read bis rights" against self- 
Èncrimmation at the start of his 
interview' with the two FBI 
agents, took a wait-and-see atti¬ 
tude loward the investigation. 

T would not éharacterize it as 
a fishing frxpedilion, 1 really 
would not Icrnd any characteriza- 
tion to it, . , WcTI see what the 
final result Ls, J ' hesaULU’ 


Controversial I.R.S, Computer Nixed 

18.OD0 IRS employees w r ould have 
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LQ. BIAS TRIAL 

Still Too 
Many 

Blacks In 
Classes For 
Retarded 

|San Francisco, CalifJ - The 
presidingjudgeat t he ongoi ng I.Q. 

bias trial here is upset with the 
resuïts of his 1974 ban or using 
Standard intelligente tests to 
place Black school children in 
classes for the educable mentally 
retarded and last week ques- 
tioned why there continue to be 
so many Blacks in EMR classes. 

"Why. du ring the moratorium, 
do ynu stil] have overrcpresenta- 
tion of Blacks in R MR classes, 
nolwith standing the fa dure to use 
the I.Q. tests?' 1 U - S. District Court 
Judge Robert Peckham asked last 
week. 

"If jou don h t accept your 
medical explanations as to why 


Despi te a ban on racist I.Q. 
tests, many Black children are 
still placed in subsi au dar d EMR 
cfasses, 

these people find themselves 
overpopulated in the EMR 
classes, ihen it seems to me there 
is a serieus imperfectum in the 
w hole p roeess t h at may be Con s t i - 
lutioiially impermissible." 

When the dass aclinn lawsuit, 
Larry P. os. Riles, was first filedin 
1971, 66 per cent of the elemen- 
tary school children in San 
Francisco EMR classes werc 
Black, although Blacks enly made 
up 28,5 per cent of the city's 
school population. State wide, 27 
per cent of thosé in EMR 
programs we re Black although 
Blacks only made up 9,1 por cent 
of California's school population. 

Plainliffs in the federal court 
case, sis Black parents and their 
children, assert thal standerd bed 
I.Q, tests such as the Stanford- 
CQNTINUEDON PAGE 26 
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FILIPINOS DENOUNCE 4-H 


TRAINING PROGR 
"CHEAP 


AS 


LABOR” 


(Durham, N.C,} - A group of 
Filipïno agricultural trainees 
woridng in the United States 
under a program sponsored by 
the National 4-H Counci! and the 
govenirnent of the Philippines 
have si goed a protest statement 
coniending thaL the program 
provides no training buL inytead 
is a “cheap labor" scheme that 
has had some of the trainees 
wörking 12 to 14 hours a day 
under bad conditions for three 
months without a break. 

The trainees, mostly young 
.men in their 20's, have been 
joined in their pretest bj’ a group 
of North Carolinians cailmg 
ihemselves the Support Com- 
mitlee for the 4-H Trainees. 

GHOLE' HE AD 

Timothy McGloin, head of the 
group, which is made up of 
members of the North Carolina 
Civil Liberties Union, religious 
organlzations and others. said 
that team members had visited 
host farms and mlerviewcd 
trainees for five months and had 
found the program "riddled with 
abuses and injuslices, and docu- 
mented a labor. not ei training 
program," 

McGloin, a health worker, 
said that 4-H officials had ac- 
knowledged receiving the com- 
plaint statement malled last 
month and support mg documen- 
tation provided by his group bul 


ttiipmos tn ttu? U-O- under a Club farm training program ware 
sometimes foreed to work 12 to 14 hours a day for up to three months 

without a break. 


had not responded to a demand 
for a meeting to work out 
problems, which indude com- 
plaints of poor living conditions 
and a failure to account for money 
owed the trainees, reporls the 
New York Times. 

Se ver al of the trainees, who 
work in this country for IS to 21 
months. said that they had been 
afraid to voïce tfieir compiaints 
previously because of fear of 


reprisals from the government of 
the Philippines, now r under mar- 
tial law declared by President 
Ferdinand E. Af are os. 

However, after being joined by 
the support committee, 70 of 73 
trainees werking intheSoutheast, 
about half in North Carolina, 
drew up and signed what they 
called "the re al situatiën state¬ 
ment'' in which they described 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 


Suit Seeks Rights For Mental Patients 


{Boston, Mass.l - A potentially 
precedent-setting case here has 
brought into federal court the 
iong-ignored queation of the right 
of mental patients to humane 


care. 


of Judge Joseph Tauro has been 
filled with the testimony of 
patients and doctors on practiees 
at Boston State Hospita!. 

A class action suil filed by 
seven patients al the Èrospjtal is 

in damages 


Mental patiënt 
undergoing foreed 
clectric shock trvat- 
ment . 


from 15 doctors they have 
charge d with assa uit and batte ry, 
infraction of civil rights and 
malpractiee. If the case is sue- 
cessful, it could be an extremely 
valuable precedent across the 
country for restricting foreed 
drugging and seclusion. the 
Gcfflrciïurt reports. 

The nationwide impact would 
bc tremendous,” said Richard 
Cole. attorney for the patients, 
"Doctors wil! reaet if they know r 
patients wiiJ be compensated for 
injuries — if they know they are 
not abovc the law.” 

The cla$6 action suil aims at a 
court ruling that sedusion and 
drugs cannot be foreed on 
palicnts exeept in emergeudes — 
w f hen the patiënt is dangerous io 
him or horself orothers, 

Donna Hunt, ome of the suit s 
plaintiffs. spent over 2,000 hours 
locked in sedusion rooms du ring 
a 16-month peripd from Jamiary. 
COxNTINUÉD DN PAGE 26 
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The New Racism 

COM IM tD FROM PAGE 2 
end elusive, 

The ïiow proponenls of in- 
eqnality are of ten urbane, sophis¬ 
ticated and highly educated. 
Many of Ihem hoïd respect cd 
academie and politica! positions 
and they have a profound influ- 
cnce on national social policy, 
domestic politics and foreign 
affairs. Among them are the 
so-called “neo-conservative" in- 
tellêctuals who provide the scho- 
iarJy underpinmng for the new 
mood of conservatism and an 
atmospbere that Kep, Parren 
Milchell describes as “anti- 
B laek , 1J 

A recent survey by Louis Marris 
gives some dimension to the gulf 
betreen Blacks and Whites in 
thb country', ' A majbrity of 
Blacks feel ibcy are discriminated 
against.’* says Hards, “while a 
majonty of Whites feel BJacks are 
not.’ This poll, taken shortly 
after Vernon Jordan’s welLpubli- 
cized clash with President Carter, 
reflects an attitude found by otber 
polbuikers. “Most Whites/' re- 
pons Seymour Martin Lipset, a 
neo-eonservative based at Stan- 
ford University, ‘ do not believe 
disedmination is the principal 
cause of Black mequalky.“ Ac- 
cording te Lipset, “most Whites 
accept the reality of at leest some 
raciaJ discrimination, hut see 
Black problems as stemming 
essentially from the moral fail- 
ings of individuals/' What Lipset 
means is that, 112 years after 
emancipation, the stereotype of 
the lazy and shiftless Black 
persista in the White American 
mind. At the same time, fuliy 55 
per cent of White Americans feel 
Blacks have ’mnved too fast" in 
their struggle for equality. 

RfciSLRGENCE 

The resurgënce of anti-Black 
attitudes must be taken in the 
context of the country s economie 
and politica! problems. The rec¬ 
ord high numbers of Black 
unemploymem have received 
much media attention F but iess 
has heen made of the fact that 
nearly a miltion college gradu¬ 
aten, most of them White and 
bolders of ad van eed degrees, are 
undiererrtployed, The economie 
crunch is compounded by the 
demands of minorities and 
w om en, greups that have always 
served as a balbsi in the économy 
— carried along in times of 
plenty, discarded at the first ssgn 
of crisis. 

Th*.- probiem is made more 
di ffjctilt by the compJoxilies of the 
Black oxi-rtence in America, 
While a largo segment of the 
Bbck population wallows m aernj- 
permanent poverty, another seg- 
rfif.-r* t h aa reached the relativa 



I 

"The resurgékee 
attitudes, says Joei Dreyfuss, 
must be understood in the 
context of thv country'$ eco¬ 
nomie atxl politicai problems. 


comfort of the middle dass. The 
sharp dass divjsions within the 
Black group may have much to do 
with the breakdown of a unified 


Black politicai move ment in this 
country. 

While considerable gains have 
been made in electoral politics, 
the ability of Blacks to influence 
the national politicai proces s 
remains frail, The Congressional 
Black Caucus serves more as 
spokesman than as representa- 
tive. As national attitudes 
change. Blacks fïnd thomselves 
more isobtöd than they have 
been since the early 1950's, 
abandoned by their traditional 
allïes: labor, liberals andnjews, 

In contrast is the media image 
of Blacks: successful entry into 
the mainstream, visibllity on the 
television screen far beyond 
actual prescnce or influence, but 
just enough to make W r hites feel 
threatoned by whal they imagine 
to be a Bood of Black competitors 
for opportunities that continue to 
recede over the economie hori¬ 
zon. No wonder so many Whites 
feet Black progress has boen “too 
fast/' 

The New Ftacism is particutarly 
düngcrous because it attempts to 
deprive Blacks of the validity of 
their grievances. This would nol 
be the first time the majority has 
denied the existence of a “Black 
problem. But this is one in- 
stiince where public sentiment (as 
measured by the polls) is sirongly 
supported in Wlnto intelleciual 
circles, * 

The new sftrategy is simple but 
admittedly brilliant: ll denies the 
existence of racism and aecepts 
no responsïbilty inequality. 


The effect of such an attitude 
places Black demands in the 
posïtion of being outrageous, 
irrational, even oppressive. That 
is why, last October, the Supreme 
Court of the United States con- 
vened Lo consider a White man's 
charge that he had been tlcnied 
his civil rights by 16 Blacks, 
Chicanes and Asïans who wanted 
to become physicians. 

While the existence of racism 
js poo-pooed by the majority. ex- 
amples to the contrary persist. In 
1976, the Washington ion maga¬ 
zine ran an artfcle in which White 
middle-class professionals 
poured out their negative feelings 
about Blacks. “Can Whites Sur- 
vive in Chocolate City?” it asked, 
Most fascinating was that most of 
the Whites who were interviewed 
consldered themselves liberals. 

In a recent A/<?m York magazine 
article, J r B. Fuqua, a prominent 
Atlanta businessman and friend 
of President Carter, made some 
startiing comments about Blacks. 

‘ Phibsopbically, ,r Fuqua said p 
"we wÜl have to face the fact that 
many people in this country are 
no Jonger profitable lo einploy." 

F ij qua goes on to say that Blacks 
are “least capable of producing in 
today's society. You park a 
certain percentage of them - like 
antiquated machinery (which you 
depredatè) — and you support 
them through w r elfare. „ .whicii 
we re doing, [Bleeks] say they 
haven i had the opportunities, 
but that doesn't change things. 
The fact is many are not 


productive. . .they're just not as 
skillful as the Whites. 

Fuqua's comments could be 
dismissed as one man’s opinion 
except that they are only a less 
subtle variation of the poinls 
promoted by the neo-conserva- 
lives, who would teil us there is 
no racism in America, that Blacks 
are at the boitom of the heap 
because they want lo be there. 
that nothing can be done to 
change the conduion of the poor 
and that any attempt to make 
changes w\\] only make things 
worse. 

ïn his influential book, Affirm- 
at we Discrl m inal ion , iVatha n 
Glazer argues that racial discrim- 
ination has been conquered. 
“The judges should now stand 
back and allow the forces of po¬ 
litica! demncracy in a pluralistic 
society to do their proper work,“ 
says Gtazer The some theme is 
laken up in a New Republic issue 
on the Bakke case, “Meritocracy 
and ils Discoments/’ Herc we 
see that “liberals’’ have closed 
ranks wiLh J conservatives" on 
issues of race, 

PAPER TIGEIÏ 

We find ourselves fighting a 
paper tiger because demands for 
equality are viewed as s danger to 
the high standards of society, The 
ïmplkalion is that the White male 
dom ination of American institu- 
tions is the resuJt of a mcrit 
systein that has simply rew'arded 
the most able, lf the dccision- 
mnking process at ABC or Ford is 
all White, we are told, it is not 
necessariiy the resull of racism. 
Neither is the fact that no Blacks 
contributed to the New Republic 
issue on meritocracy. 

Integration has given many 
Blacks the opportunity to work 
inside White institutions, We have 
sten enough to know that their 
meritocracy is a myth, that more 
than just a few r Whites rise to the 
top for reasons little to do with 
competence or ability. We know 
that mediocrity in institutions, 
corporale and academie, is the 
rule rather than the exceplion and 
that all this talk about the merït 
system smacks of a 19th century 
nostalgia for “the natural order of 
things.” 

Ultimately. the root of the New 
Racism is economie — too muny 
pcople wanting a share — but lts 
impfications are politicai and 
social, 

Kirkpairick Sale, author of 
Power Shift, a book that p red ie led 
the rise of affluence in the 
Sun belt, warns about the impact 
of the neo-intellectuals. “I 
haven t the slightest doubt/' he 
s «ys. that when the United 
States intervenes on South Afri- 
(.it s side in the coming race wnr 
in Southern Africa, Pat MoyniKan 
CONTIIVUEP ON FACE 25 
























Huey P. Newton 
"Survïving" 




BPP founder and chief theord - 
ticsc.fi Hney P, Newton dcscribes 
kin third and final trial un false 
charges of kiliing a White racist 
Gak land cop in this section of the 
chapter "Surviving" from Revo- 
lutionary Suïcide. 

Omring the third trial every- 
thing really wem our woy. It was 
the same tired o]d show all over 
again — pr osecu tor Dona ld 
Whyte, Herben Heanes, Henry 
Grier, and Dei! Ross. and tbeir 
Ésupportmg cast. 

Ho wever, the whole scene had 
become moré and more Kafka- 
esque, The script did nm run the 
same way, and ihe first evidence 
that the plot was changing in our 
favor canie when Officer Heanes 
forgot his lines, 

Ail through the first and second 
trials Hcanes had said that Gene 
McKioney and I were the only 
o nes at the scene of the incident 
besides himselfand Frey. 

Then. in the third trial, hc said 
that he remembered another 
person at the scene, a man who 
had on a %ht tan jacket but who 
ivas nol the passenger. This third 
man canie in Iight while he was 
being cross-examined bv Garry, 
and when Heanes realiaed that he 
had forgot ten his script, he 
become confused and dropped his 
head in shame. 

Shortly after that, when the 
court look o recess and the jury 
fiJed out, the district altorney 
grabbed Heanes by the collar and 
scolded him in the open court- 
room. Heanes" memory slip liad 
changed everything, and I knew 
then we wou ld win this One in 
spite of the testimony of Henry 
Gricr. 

A third man. Had Heanes 
harbored the third man in his 
memory all this time? Had an 
amnestie cimaïn lifted for this 
polücomon who had never been 
the same since that night? Was 
the third man the real killer of 
Frey whom Heanes had covered 
up for a]] these years? 

Had the state given up, and 
was the introductkm of the third 
man their way out? The questions 
were academie now. the stme's 
motives and conspiraties banal 
and irrelevant. 

When it came time for the 
defenseto present its case, Garry 
was ready with a special surprise 
for the prosecution: he was going 
lo disprove the entire testimony 
of Henry Grier, Our surprise luid 


been carefully prepared during 
the first and second trials, and 
now j we were ready to bring it out. 
Henry Grier had never been at 
the scene of the Getob er 28 
shooting. 

During Garry'$ cross-examina- 
tions of the proseculicm witness- 
es. especially the pnlice who w ere 
therc that morning, he had been 
careful always to ask about the 
location o t and ger. a description 
of every person and every object 
with in a radius of 60 yards from 
the scene of the shooüng. 

He had asked each policcman 
to describe everything he had 
observed when he arrjved. Not 
one policcman wou ld say he saw a 
bus. Why? Rccuuse therc was no 
bus. None of Lhem was wiiling to 
perjure himself, though all of 
them were willing to let the bus 
drivercommit perfury, 

Charles Garry called to the 
stand the nne man who was abie 
to verify Grier's route and time 
schedules the night of the inci¬ 
dent — the supervisor for the bus 
company. We had wanted the 
supervisor to testify in the earlier 
trials, but we were also afraid 
that he might he and support the 
perjury or Grier. StiJÏ. we wnn- 
dcred why the proseculion had 
not brought in the timer and 
supervisor lo back up Gricr’s 
story, 

We were stdl cautious aboul 
using his testimony during the 
second trial, but we began to 
galher ad the evidence of the 
effect that in the space of 60 yards 
in every directon no policemen 
had seen a bus. In the first trial 
we were even afraid to bring in 
these measuremenhs because we 
thought they might spring the 
supervisor on us n so we waited 
and waited, making an airtight 


case against Grier before we 
frnally discredited his testimony. 

Grier had testified that he was 
within 10 feei of Lhe whole 
incident, that he had driven up in 
his bus and braked very near to 
the parked automobiles, and had 
seen the shooting cle&rly, With a 
60‘foot bus so close to the scene, 
it wouid be difficuJt for a 
policeman to miss U. and yet not 
one of them testified to seeing it. 

When we became sure of our 
evidence, we called in the bus 
superintendent, and he testified 
that according to the company 
records of the route Grier fob 
lowed and Griers own time 
Schedule, it was impossibie for 
Grier to have been at his 
checkpoints and aïso at the scene 


of the shooting. According to the 
supervisor s records, Grier must 
have been ai least one and a half 
to Lwn miles away ai the time of 
the incident. 

Thus the bus supervisor backed 
upthe police who testified for the 
proseculion; there was no bus on 
Lhe scene. 

PEOSECUnON'S CASE 

The prosecution fe s case was 
steadily growing weaker. First 
Ross, now Grier. This time the 
jury deadlocked 6-6, and the 
judge final iy had to dedare 
another mistrial. I w r as sum- 
moned to appear in court again on 
December 15 to have lhe date set 
for a füurth trial, but I feit sure 
lhe charges wouid be dropped 
because the ptosecution s main 
witnesses were no Ion ge r credi- 
ble. ï wasright. 

Al the hearing on December 
15, Loweïl Jensen appeared in 
court, I had not seen him since 
my baii hearing during the 
sumrner of 1970, After the judge 
opened the proceedings. Jenscn 
rosé to speak. $aying thai he had 
never thought he wouid sec the 
day when he wouid be in court 
asking for a dismissal of my case. 
The judge looked ai him, ‘Are 
you as hing for a dismissa I tn the 
interest of justice?” he asked. 
using the proper legai termino- 
logy% 

TO U CONTINUED 
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Tim COMAIITTEE FOR-J^DCE l : 08 HUKT P. NEWTON 
AND THE BLACK P-VVTHER |>arty 

i wonl to help g«i Juslico for Hoe/! EncloseO >s my oontribotion toword 
Hue/'s legal defeose: 

5500 :;S250 [JS100 S50 [:otherS 

{State amounE) 

(Friends wnocdnirlbule SSCOor n^ore win receive a 14K gold 'JUST^CE 1 ' D»n ) 
I een also vol un teer to ftelp 

Mnkc ats i ïax-deductitife c tonalions and chechs caysöte te :Tïie Capn Siruc 
Fourtdaiion. Sglie2t7. Claremont Hotel. Berkeley, Cafhorma 94 705, 
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interview With Black Exilod Student Leader, Solby Semela 

"THE MOMENT IS RIGHT TO SEIZE FREEDOM IN SOUTH AFRICA" 


Selby St-meh. the exiled treasurer of the 
South African Studrnts Movêment [SASM] 
u ho ptayedü prominent roie in the Jtine, 1976, 
Soii i fo rebéUion . reccntly returncd to the Bay 
Irrc; after a seven-month absence. In the 
f&lhit'ing exclusive BLACK PA NT HER intcr- 
i-ieii . Selby discussen the latent deuclopments 
in his country and the currerit status of the 
liherat ion struggle the re, 

QUESTlQN: Sleve Bjko’s assassination has 
had a profotmd influence cm the South Africati 
liberation struggle. What changes. if any p has 
it bróught about? 

SELBY: Steves deatb did nol shock some of 
U5.1 knev. him personally and the kind of vvork 
he was involved in. Obviously, the Boers fthe 
ruifng White South Afrkans of Dutch dcsccntl 
did not know who Sicvp was, They did nol 
understand his importance. 

Steve wasa revolulionary: he never beiieved 
in negotiations. He was a good writer, and he 
goi his message across to the masses. His 
ideas were really fantas tic, 

When I learned of his dealh, I was in 
Botswana. His efeatb was a reminder to me and 
rm peopie that the Boers are determined and 
are prepared to %hl to the bitter end. The only 
way out for my peopie is to fight Lhem, 

I believe ihai the Roers are there to unite 
and conscienli&e us, They are unified, so we 
musi unite ourselves and fight the common 
enemy. 

Q' Why did the South African government 
carry out the üclober 19, 1977, crackdown, in 
which several Black politica! organïzations 
were banned along with two of the country's 
brgest Black newspapers, the World and the 
Weekend World ? 

SELBY: The Boers were really desperate. 1 
look at this crackdown on two leveis, First, it 
irnmobllked peopie, We couldn't hoid public 
meetings iike we did before. we couldn't 
demonsLraie, we couldn't do anythmg. 

for tnstance, we were werking with a 
brother in the Soweto Students Representatie 
Coüncj] (SSRCL He was semenced to 30 years 
on Robben Jsland ia maximum securily prisen 
wdiere severai Black South African ectivists are 
detained) just for distributlng an SSRC 
pamphlet, That was done as a warning to 
peopie wh o defy the law, 

Black organizations in South Africa, such as 
Ü»e Black Parenis Association {BPA), Black 
Peopie ‘s Convemion IftPCK the South African 
Student* Organist ion (SASOK South African 
Siudents Move ment (SASM), and others, 
believe in fight ing. They are revoiuttonaries. 
nol just jntoijectuaJs. 

frï the past. wh ene ver they wanted to take 
positivo steps r before passing such resolutions. 
they would think about heing banned, 
Therefore, they were careful of their deeds so 
as to secure their banners. 

Now that they are banned, h o we ver, they 
have nothïng to be afraid of. Whenever they 
■want- to do sornething, they ean just do it, 

T he crackdowm f o reed peopie to take positive 
r iU ps, Peopie are ready to stop shadow boxing 
and to engage Lhemsetves ïn real boxing 
beoauso to me. lip service is just shadow 
ry^jr.g, Peopie have to take up arm» and fight 
their enemy. 

V/hfit arr- your views about the escape of 



White newspaper editor Donald Wonds from 
S<mth Africa? 

SELBY: Donald Wonds is a welbknown 
White libero! and one of thé Whites who knew 
Biko personally. As far as l m concerned. 
there's nothïng bad about him. Hes just a 
lïberal. 


Africa, but he won t involve himself in 
anything thafs violent, He's dreaming, I know r 
peopie who are more involved than he is, 

Maybe here in the United States peopie are 
stil! struggling for cl vil righls, In South Africa, 
wc are nol fighting for civii rights or for social 
riglus. l\ r e are fighting for our natiirat rigiita, 
and that’s a differejit thing. We want a 
complete change. 

Wheneveryou listen to the Voice of America 
talk ing about Southern Africa, they talk about 
majority rute in Zimbabwe (Rhodesiaj, ma- 
jority rute in Namibia but change in South 
Africa, This really makes me mad. What kind 
of chaaige are they lalking about? We w r ant 
complete change. We want to seo power in the 
hands of the peopie. 

Q: Could you tcli us more about Percy 
Qoboüa? 

SELBY: As you know, the World was the one 
and only newspaper fnr Black* in South Africa. 
Qoboza is a very intelligent man. He could see 
what was coming, He was not a cowurd; he 

of speech, and soid 
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SELBY 

exiled treasiirer 
oj the South African 
Students Movement. 

itjidn't like the kiiid of publicïty he 
when he came to Britain, He is welt known 
because of Biko, so I thought that he would 
carrj r Biko's message to the outside world, But, 
it appear.s to me that the outside w^orld is not 
interested in what he has to say about Biko but 
is just interested in Woods. The kind of 
publicity they are giving him has made him 
merely another hero from South Africa. 

Takc peopie like Percy Qobo/,a (the editor of 
tiie World and the Woedend 1 World w r ho ivas 
arrested last October 19), [ know him 

personally, and he f s tjuile a good man, but 
nothing has been said about him. 

Before he left South Africa, Woods was 
involved in the campaign to free Percy, Bul you 
don t hear mueb from him now about Percy 
The newspapors have made Woods' escape 
into a very romantic thing. T am not impressed, 
fïight now e very one w'ants to get firsLhand 
Information about South Africa. This is a time 
when Woods could have taken the opportunitv 
to really teil peopie about Biko and the feelings 
of Blacks in South Africa, about Percy Qoboxa 
and other ihings. In a few months, Woods wj|| 
Jos<j the position he has now and wil] be just 
another South African in exile, I feit that this 
was the right moment for him to teil the 
outside world about some of the things peopie 
are not aware of. 

Woods supports the struggle to free South 


what he thought and beiieved, He is a man who 
stands his ground and won'L compromise 
anything. He was trying to give tl»e peopie a 
picture of what was happening in South Africa. 

Considering the situation as it is now, there 
ore not many peopie who can do the kind of 
wnrk Percy was doing, vvork in which you risk 
ynur life and anything can happen to you at ony 
time, Percy knew that one day he was going to 
be detained, and he was prepared for it, He is 
very determined, He believes in complete 
change, not just social change. 
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superior to Black peopie, 

Q: What are the feelings of the peopie in 
Boihupbatswana. the "homeland" thal re- 
centh- bccame "independent”? 

SELBY: The peopie there are divided. J 
donT believe that the chief. Mangope. has the 
support of even 50 per cent of the peopie, Some 
peopte left Bothuphmswana and went to 
Botswana or lo the far nortb in South Africa. 

You can imagine the state of poHtical 
consciousness loday in South Africa. Peopie 
krtow what i$ contained in the "homeïands ”; 
they kribw that "nnmetand" leaders are 
puppets of the governmeriL. 

SCHOOL, BOYCOT! 

Q: How is the school bovcott progressing? 

SELBY: The boycott is conti nuing, N.C. 
Botiia. theoutgoing ' minister of Bantu lBlack) 
cducation. is nol going to change the System, 
He said, and I quote him, "The best I can do is 
change the name from Bantu education to 
something else.” The governmem is nol going 
to make any eoncessions, and so the studente 
are not going back to school. 

A few weeks ago the residents of Soweto 
held a meeting and decided to start their own 
schools. The conunumty will pay the teachers. 
What they are trying to put across is that they 
can do without the governmem. The govern- 
metu Is pauicking and may damp down at any 
time. bul the peopie are determined. Black 
peopÊe in South Africa know that this is the 
right moment to seize their freedom. and thev 
are not going to let u go. 

The peopie are not going to uail far any 
orgamzatifm to coine and liberate thom, Their 
message is quite elear: "We are uur own 
liberators. Peopie froru the outside who come 
to help us won't fmd us on the firsi step- they 
wili have to join us on the biutleffald There is 
no looking back: everyonc- is looking far- 
ward. 


otamnenuaren protesting against apartheid and (belowj young child in South African 

of Soweto. 


townsmp 


Q: What is your opinion of the recent United 
Nations arms sanctions imposed against South 
Africa? 

SELBY: 1 was in Botswana ai the time the 
sanctions werc imposed, and i was shocked al 
the way peopie reacted. Ahsolutely none of the 
studente I was with werc excited over that 
move, They thought it was just window 
dressing by the Western coumrïes, lik o the 
United States, that have been supplying arms 
to South Africa al) along, Now that South 
Africa is sdf-sufficient in arms productfan, 
they decade to i nipos e an embargo. 

If the U.S. government really wants to bring 
the South African regime down, they could 
creale economie sanctions, In fact. when 
("Prime Minister" John) Versier first heard of 
the move, he said it was "irrelevant." The 
arms sanctions didn't scare him bul when you 
talk about economie sanctions, he thinks twice 
about it. This is something that can really bring 
South Africa down. 

White peopie may think that the U.S. is busy 
doing something, bul it really is not. Vorsters 
existence is the work of the Western 
imperialist powers — the U.S, f Britain, 
Franco, and West Germany. We cannot fight 
Vorster as long as the U ,S. is supporting him. 

If the U-S. wou ld impose trade sanctions 
against South Africa, ether countries wmdd 
follow. I think that our Brothers and sisters in 
the U.S. have a critica! role to play in our 
struggie. They can engage in an effective 
cotnpaign against South Africa. 

Q: How that Vorstcr hos been "reelected," 
what kind of actions can we expect in the future 
from the Nationalist Party? 


SELBY: South Africa is an utter dictatorship. 
There is no opposition party and no 
concessioiis have been made. Black peopie 
who belicve one duv there is going to be "one 
man. one vote" are misled. The Bo-ejs are 
going to fight to the bitter end. They are going 
to fight until the last White man drops dead. 

I know their kind. They are fascists, they are 
sick. Their beliefs are injeeted deep down 
inside of them. They really belicve they are 
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THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY PROGRAM 

MARCH 29,1972 PLATFORM 

WH AT WE WANT, WHAT WE BELIEVE 


1. WE WANT FREEDOM. WE WANT POWER TO DETERMINE 
THE DESTINY OF OUR BLACK AND OPRRESSED COMMUiJmES. 

We believe that Black and oppressed people will nol be (ree until we 
are abfe to determine our destlnios in our own comnnonltïea ourselves, 
by fuMyconirolling ari the insütulions which exi3( in our eommunilies. 


2. WE WANT FULL EMFLOYMENT FÖR OUR PEOPLE. 

'We bei leve thal the federaf governmeni is respons! blo and obllgated 
to gtve every person employrngnt or a guaranteod Income. We beliovo 
tha! if the American businessman wil! not give fuif employmcnt, then 
thé icchnology and mcans ol productiün should be taken trom lhe 
businessman and plaeed in the community so thal the people of the 
community tan organiie and employ all o\ ïts people and give a high 
Standard of living. 


3. WE WANT AN ENO TO THE ROBBERY BY THE CAPtTALISTOF 
OUR BLACK AND OPPRESSED CÜMMUNITtES. 

We beüeve ihat trijs racist government has robbed us and now wo 
are demanding the overdue debl of forty acres.. and nvo mules Pony 
acres and Iwo mules wqre promised 100 years ago as resütution for 
slave Ipfcror and mass murder of Black pegpIe. We will accept lhe 
payment k turrency vjbich vyiU be distrtbuied to our fflany 
communillta. The Amarioen racist has Laken part in the aJaughlor of 
over fifly mrlFlofi- Steek people. Thereforg^ we teel tbls fs a modes! 
dernand 1 ihal-we m 


4, WE WANT DECENT HOU5ING, FIT FOR THE SMELTER OF 

HÜMAN BEINGS, 

We beliave mat il me landlords will nol give decent houalna to our 
Black end oppressed commumtieé* then houslng and the land shóuld 
be made into cooperalives so thal the peopre jn our éommuniltes. with 
government aicF, can build and roake fleWhi hoüftirtftfgrtffe|ipnpte. 

5. WE WANT EDUCATION FOR-OtK^KGplTE TRAt EXPOSES THE 
TFIUE NATURE OF THIS DECADENT AMERICAN SOCIETY. WE 
WANT EDUCATION THAT TEACHES US OUR TRUE HISTOftY 
AND OUR ROLE IN THE PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY. 

We be lieve in an ed u canon ahsyslem thal will give lo our people a 
knowledgeal sell, if you do not have knowledgeof yourself and your 
posillon in the society and the world, Ihen you will have linie chance to 
know anyth Ing e I se . 


Health care for all 


B. WE WANT CO M PLET EL Y PREE 
BLACK AND OPRRESSED PËÜPLE. 

We beiieve thal the government rmusi provrde, free of charge, ror ihe 
peopre. headh facilities which w||| not only ireaiour Nfnosses. most of 
which have eomeaboul as a resuit al our opprq&sipn, but which wilt 
aJso devefop prqventative mcdïcal programs to guarantee our future 
survival we believe that mass health educatlon and research 
programs must be developed (o give all Black and oppressed people 
access to advarced scieniific and medicat informatiDn, so wo may 
provide ourselves with proper medical a| ten I ton and care. 


7. WE WANT AN IMMEDlATE END TO POLICE BRUTALITY AND 
MUROER OF BLACK PEOPLE, OTHER PEOPLE OF COLOfi, ALL 
OPPRESSED PEOPLE JNSIDE THE UNITED STATES. 

We bel ieve !hai the racisl and fascist governmqnt oY the 'United 
SSaies uïes itsdomestic enforcement ageocies to car^ry out Us program 


oi QpprÊsslon agamst Black people, ether people of colür and popr 
people insidethe United States. We boHeve tt is our rïghl, therelore, lo 
delend ourselves againsl such armed forces and that al! Black and 
oppressed people sltbuEd be armed for self^defensq of our hpmes and 
communitios against these fascist police forces, 


fl, WE WANT AN iMMEDtATE END TO ALL WARS OF 
AGGRESSION. 

We üeiieve (hal the variaus conflict3 which exist around the world 
slem djreotlyjrom the aggressive desires of the LT.S. ruling clrcle and 
govemm^i lo fpree ils domination upon the oppressed people of ihe 
wprld. We bel leve (bat if the U.S. government or its iackeys do not 
cease Ihesp aggressive wars that lt is the rïght ol the people to delend 
ihemsdivos by any means oecessary agamst their aggressors, 


9. WE WANT FREEDOM FOR ALL BLACK AND OPPRESSED 
PEOPLE NOW HELD IN U.S. FEOERAL, STATE, COUNTY, CITY 
AND MILITARY PRISONS AND JAILS* WE WANT TRIALS BY A 
JURY OF PEERS FOR ALL PERSONS CHARGED WITH SO'CALLED 
CRIMES UNDER THE LAV/S OF THIS COUNTRY. 

We believö that (he many Black "sncJ poor oppressed people now held 
fR priSOns and jails havo not raceived fair and lm part ia! trials 
undcr a racist and lasclöt judicia! System and shbuld be (ree from 
Inoaroeraliofl. We bclieve fn Lhe ultlmate eiimin jc ion* of all wretched, 
inhuman penal institulions, because the masses of men and v/pmen 
impfisoned inside the United States or by the U.S, mililaiy are the 
victirnG ol opprossive condiiionr, v.hich are the real cause of Iheir 
rnï.-isonment. We betieve that whon persons are broughi to trial that 
they muel be gppranteed, by the United : Slaies, jü^ies ol their peers, 
aliorngys'OT^their choice and freedom; Irom imprisonman! whi!e 
awaiting trfels .BBR 


10. we WANT LAND, BREAD, HOLfSlNG, EDUCATION. 
CLOTHÏNG, JUSTICE, PEACE AND PEOPLE'S COMMUNITY 
/ ‘ AÜTÖ/ )L OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY. 

‘n ^he caurse of hurhan 5 hècessary for one 

Jissdlve the political wlifch hartje connected Ihem with 
^..imer, and to assume, among lhe po wars of lhe earfh, the separate 
and equal stalion to which the lawsof nature and nature's God entitlo 
them, a decent respect (o lhe apinions of mankind requires that they 
should declaro thecauses which impal thom lo theseparatlan. 

we hold Iheso truths to bo self^vidont. Ihat all men are created 
etjual; that ihey are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienabie 
rights; that among these are lila, Jib&rty, and the pursuh ol happïness. 
Thai, 10 secure these rlghts, govemments are instïtuted among men 
den ving their just powers from the consent ol the govemed; (hal when 
ever any form of government becomes destruciive of iheaa enos it Is 
(he righi of lhe people to alter or lo abolish lt, and (o Lnstltule a naw 
government, layfng its foundalion on such prlnciplos, and organujng 
its powers In suth lornn, as lo thom shall seem most likoly to effect their 
sately end happiness. Prudence. Indeed. will dielate ihai governmonts 
long established shauld not be changed Tor llght and translent tauses- 
and, according y, all experience ha(h shown iha( mankind are moré 

k P r 1 SU ? f, ,' whil ° evl,s are aufferable, Ihan to righl themaaives 
by abühshmg the forms to whloh they are accustomed But, whon a 
long ram of abuses and usurpations. pursuing Invarlably fhe same 

3 do3i ° n t(> recJuC o them undor abgolule despolIsm n is 
Iheir right, il Is thoïr duly, to (hrow off such governmen! Tnd e 
provida new guards for iheir futuro security, 


> ■ UlILtifei vil 
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Intercommunal Aeui/ 



Far left, Angalan 
factory warker, 
MP LA President 
AGOSTINHO 
NETÖ cutling 
sugar Cdnp, and 
member q( the 
Qrganization af 
Angolan Wom en 

I OMA). 


REPORT WARNS CO N DiTIONS “ST 1 LL GRftVE» 

1977 - STEADY ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY IN ANGOLA 


S.W.A.P.Ö. 

Rejects 
South African- 
Sponsored 
"Elections” In 
Namibia 

(Luanda. AngolaI - South Afri- 
ea armounced laat week ihai 
'electfcms" to prepare for an 
independent" Namibia wou ld 
be held within $ix mantbs. The 
polling is to take place under the 
guns of the South African Ariny. 

With an ' intemal settlement'' 
attempt in the works in Rho- 
desia, Western imperiaiism is 
pressing hard for a neocoloniaE 
counterpart for South African- 
occupied Namibia. ‘ 'Prime Minis¬ 
ter” John Vorsters “coneession'' 
is a component of that effort, 



Namibia '$ liberation struggte, 
led by SWAPO , is fighting for 
tme independence from South 
Africa , 

writes Sara Rodrigues in the 
Guardian. 

In Namibia as in Rhodesia, 
however, the West. the racist 
mpiority regimes and their pup¬ 
pet col laborators are reckoning 
without the masses and their 
fighting people's armies. 

An intense diplomatic drive for 
a Namibian seulement has been 
laurtched by the “big five' h 
Western members of the U.N. 
Security CoundL Their principal 
obstacle — and target — is the 
South West African People's Or- 
ganixation (SWAPO 1. recognized 
hy the U.N. and Orgenizaticm of 
African Unity (OAU) as the sole 
iegithnate repxesentative of the 
Namibian people. 

The Western Contact Group"' 
— the U.S.. Britaim Frnnce, 
CGNTÏNUED ON PAGE 24 


' The foilowing article , reprinted 
from the Sunday News of Dar est 
Salaam, Tanzania, wan prepared 
by the ruling Pop ular Move ment 
for the Liberation of Angola 
\MPLA ) and outlines Angola's 
economie progress since inde - 
pendence two years ago, 

(Dar es Salaam, Tanzania) - On 
November 11, 1975, Angola was 
an underdeveloped country, de¬ 
penden! on imperialisrm 
In effect, the country whïch the 
MPLA liberated from colonialism 
was characterized by a low Ie vel 
of productive fnrees, great distor- 
tions in the deveiopment of the 
variüus economie sectors, large 
disproportions bet ween various 
regions of the country, an ex- 
tremely high rale of illiteracy and 
a high mortality rale. 

About Sa per cent of the work 
forces was involved in agriculture 
and the greater part of the 
population was living in on almost 
subsi sten ce economy with rudi- 


mentary work tools, to which was 
counterposed the economy of 
large relatively developed capi- 
talist companies which were 
producing goods for e.xportation, 

Within the logic of Cöionïal 
exptoitatiön ihc sectors which 
were developed were principally 
those linked to the extraction of 
raw mater Lal (petroleum, dia- 
monds and iron) and to the 
production of plant raw materials 
{coffee, cotton, timber, sisal), 
which were exported at very low 
constontly rising pricOs. 

On the other hand, a deter- 
mined part of our country’s 
By contrast 

By contrast finished products 
were imported |jj many of these 
made exdusively from Angolan 
raw materials — at very high and 
foreign trade feil to a small 
number of capitalist countries. 
For example, in 1973, 54 percent 
of the overal] value of our exports 
went to Portugal and the United 


States, a facl which made the 
economy still more vulnerable 
and dependent. 

The Standard of living of the 
majority of the population was 
extremely low. More than 90 per 
cent of the population was 
illiterate, and life expectancy was 
3a to 40 years, 

The situatiën was aggravated 
by the Seeond War of Liberation, 
Imperialist aggression provoked 
the destruction of more than 130 
hridges, more than 20 lorries 
(that is. more than 80 per cent of 
the existing stock) and most of 
the existing construct ion equip- 
ment and agriculutral machinery 
— apart from the destruction of 
airports and communication net- 
works and the slnughter and 
theft of bundreds of thousands of 
head of caltle. 

Thus the situatiën which we 
inherited on November II, 1975, 
was markèd by a general downfall 
in prodUCtion. prüductivity and 
intensity of work; by a big crisis of 
authority and consequent indb- 
ciptine in all domains of national 
life; by the abandonment of many 
enterprises by their official own- 
ers; by massiveflightofcadres;by 
the majority of companies suf- 
fering losses and pornlysis; and 
by difficulty in supplying con- 
surner and producer goods. 

This situation was further 
made worse by the fact that 
imperialist forces occupied' a 
large part of the national terri¬ 
toir. 

Hight nfter independence. tlie 
MPLA and the government of the 
People's Republic of Angola 
(RPA) begon efforts in terms of 
amelioratiïig the country 's socinl- 
economic si tu at ion and in tenrus 
of betiering our people’s living 
conditions. 

CONT1NUEDON PAGE 24 
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POOR—i protest duvalier d i c 7 at o r s h ip 

STARVING HAITIANS RANSACK 
FOOD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 



- 




Urider the regime of JËAN-CIAUDE DUVALIER , 
thotisands af Haüians are suffering. 


(New York. N.Y.) - The stark 
povexty and deprivation rampant 
in farm ne-$l mek Haiti was 
brought into sharp focus Christ- 
mas Eve when thousands of 
hungry pretesters ransacked food 
storage warehouses in twocities. 

The fascist Duvalier regime 
was forced to send Lnickloads of 
sol diers to Gonaives to put down 
riots that erupted in that city, 70 
irdles norlh of the Capital of 
Port-au-Prince. 

And Iraveïers arriving in New 
York City recently reported that 
more tban 10 people werc sliot 
after soldiers ftrcd on demons tra- 
tors in PorL-au-Prince, 

The food riots are hut the la test 
indication of a sweiling mood of 
unrest among peasants and urban 
workers that has put the brutal 
dictatorship of Lhe Duvalier fami- 
ly on the defensïve. Numerous 
strikes and newspaper shutdowns 
have occurred in recent monlhs, 
the Guardian reports. 

The ransacked Cans and sacks 
of food we re stocked by CARE 
and oLher foreign aid sources. 
This strings-allached "humani- 
tarian" aseistance was stored and 
never dmtribated althüugh it had 
been sent les ailevvate the drought 
and famine that has plagued 
Haïti. The nolorious and rampant 
corruption among Duvalier forces 
prevented distribution of the 
food, 

Haïtian exifes in the U.S, have 
received unconfirmed reports 
that as a resuJt of the rioting, a 
curfew was imposed in the capita! 
city of 625.000 people, The 
curfew pre ven ted the traditional 
receipt of telephone calls from 
relatjves otitshde of Haïti. 

(Around one million Haitians 
live in othér parts of the world, 
'ihè jLaJand ' popubtion is about 
4.9 million. |i 

Tnere ia only limited use of 


home telephones in Haiti and 
most residenis go to the central 
tolephone office to receive their 
once-a’year Christmas Eve ca lis. 

As the régime enters ïts 2lst 
year of mie, first under presi- 
dent-fnr-tïve Francois (Papa Doe) 
Duvalier and now under his son 
Jean-Claude {Baby Doe), it has 
heightened a public relations 
campaign aimed at pol is hing up 
ils tarnished image as one of Lhe 
Western hemisphere’s most terri- 
fying violators of human rights. 

But despite reports of an 
easing of terror under Baby Doe, 
recent workers’ actïons and press 
intimidations show the so-called 
lïberalizalion to be of little 
sub sta nee. 

JOB ACTIONS 

The most / recent job actions, 
staged in defianec of strict laws 
forbidding any organtzed labor 
activity, inelude a one-day strike 
by workers November 30 at a 
subsidiary plant of Reynolds 
Meld Company. Some 200 
suikers there demanded the 
rein statement of threc w r orkers 
dismissed by the company for 
protest! ng working conditions. 

It was Lhe fifth such labor 
dispute in Haiti in two months 
and it struck at lhe core of Haiti's 
economy. Reynolds gets 14 per 
cent of itó baüïite - Haiti’s third 
largest export - from the struck 
plant. 

In late September, while 
week-long celebrations of the 
20th anniversary of the regime 
were Labing place, taxi drivers 
tled up traffic in front of the 
presidential residence in Port-au- 
Prince, 

The drivers w r ere pmtesting 
efforts by a looal government 
official to §nforce regu la tions 
limiting the drivers’ routes. U is 
widelly believed his efforts were 
part of an attcmpl to keep drivers 


from his own company on the 
routes, 

In August, workers ïH the 
counLry's muin sugar plant, Has- 
co, struck to protest low wages 
and harsh w'orking conditions. 
Sugar is ïhe country’s second 
lorgest export, In an unusual 
move, the workers ousted the 
leadership of the government- 
instaUcd workers' organization. 

The same month, workers rosé 
up againsl Cirnant d'Haïti, n 
French-owned cement Factory, 
demanding that the management 
be expelled from the country for 
insulting workers. This was the 
second strike at Lhe plant in as 
many years. After the first strike, 
raany of the leaders werc im- 
prisoned. 

Earlier last year. 200 women 
employed by the Rawlings Com- 
pany, manufacturers of sports 
goods, struck for five days 
demandmg highor wages, The 
women made SI.20 a day, and 
along with large numbers of 
children, made up neariy all of 
the cooïpany's employés. 

And last year, 600 peasanLs of 
BocozclJe, a vilïage in northern 
Haiti, stood up with knives and 
macheLes against the expropria- 
tion of their food crops and lands, 
Increasingly, these popular pp- 
risings have included politica! as 
wet! as economie demands, 

The recent harassment of a 
numbcr of newspapers was ap^ 
parenily aimed at silencing even 
the most timid critics of Duvalier, 
It follows a brief periöd of 
relative teniency at least partially 
attributable to U.S, Amhassador 
totheU.N, Andrew Young's mild 
admonishmeni-s to the Haitian 
government for its hunian rights 
violations Jast September 

Press craekdowns inelude the 
shuLLing down of Hebdo Jeuna 
tOlSTINUEnUN PAGE24 


fïfrica 
In 

Focus 

Zimbabwe 

{Maputo, Mozambique) - Pa¬ 
trio tic Front codeader Robert 
, Mugabe has urged the freedom 
Fighters of the Zimbabwe Pcu- 
ple's Army {ZJPAI to step up the 
armed struggle and hit hard at 
' the racist lan Smiih regime of 
Rhodesia in 1978. In a New 
Years message, Mugabe — 
who is secretary-gcneral of the 
Zimbabwe Afriesn National 
Uoion (ZANU) — called on the 
people of Zimbabwe to make 
1978 ‘"the people's year — the 
year the oppresaed masses have 
been totally and effectively 
mobilized in every vil lage, dis¬ 
trict, province, city, town. mine 
or farm into supporting the w r ar 
as their war. Let m give him (the 
enemy) no rest Lol us chase him 
into every corner," Mugabe 
declared. 

Rhodesia 

(Salisbury, Rhodesia)- "Primo 
Minister" Jan Smith is allegodly 
ready to accept a minority role 
for Whites in Parliameni in the 
future lïlack-ruled Zimbabwe, 
sources wiLhin the ruling Jthodo- 
sian Front party saïd here last 
week. The White rebel leader 
called a special meeting of his 
parliametitary caucus to brief 
thom on the progress made in 
his "settlement’ talks with 
Black puppet leaders Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, Rcv. Nda- 
baningi Sithole and Cidef Jere- 
miali Chirau. Groai Britaïn's 
resident commissioner de sig¬ 
na te to Rhodesia snid that no 
seiLlement Smith reaches with 
the three men would be recog- 
nized internationalty or end the 
armed struggle, unless the 
Pa tri o tic Front is included. 

South Africa 

(Cape Town, South Africa) - 
l he family of Steve Biko will 
collect SI 1,500-^12,500 from a 
Hfe Insurance policy if it can be 
proven that the Black ComsciouK- 
nes$ Movement (BCM) founder 
did not cominit suiclde, A i 
spokesperson for the Insurance 
company snid that Biko, who 
was rmirdered by South African 
security police on September 12 
while in detention, took out a 
policy on his life, on which hls 
family has filed a claim. Two 
weeks ugo, Biko's w idow Ntsiki 
and his mot her Alice initiated a 
civil suil against two goverri- 
ment officials in which they are 
demandmg 8204,700 for Biko's 
murder. 

----J 
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"WE NEED EQUAUTY" 

Henry Ford 

Visits South African 
Factory 

(Port Elizabeth, South Africa) - 
American automobile czar Henry 
Ford II visited one of bis company 
plaats here last week amid 
njmors thal he planned to diaeuss 
upgrading the status of the 1,100 
Black workers employcd by the 
Ford Motor Company of South 
Africa, Ltd, 

Vapi Mzongwana, a 26-year- 
old production-line worker at the 
Struandale plant, was busy werk¬ 
ing af the time of Ford's visit bot 
told the New York Times about 
the unsatisfaetory conditions 
Black employees en du re, 

"I would teil him (Ford) thal 
we need better opportunities anti 
more money," Mzongwana said 
whüe pausing as a line of sporty 
Cortina models moved slowly 
along the assembly line, 1 I would 
teil him thal we need more 
equalily." 

Despite a company spokesper- 
son's claim thal. "There are no 
skeletons in our closet*' h regard- 
ing on-the-job discrimination t 
se verat Black workers inter- 
viewed by the Times at the 
Struandale company agreed 
with Mzongwana a assessment. 
They were firm En their convïction 
CONTIWUED ON PAGE 22 
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heft, funeral of 
Nicaragutm edïtor Pedro 
Chamorro. His brutal 
kïlling set offriots 
in Managua* Nicaragua, 


HiNT U,S, INVOLVEMEMT 


MUHDER TOUCHES QFP MASStVE TWQ. PA Y U PRISIHG 

ANTI-SOMOZA EDITOR 
ASSASSINATED IN NICARAGUA 


(Managua, Nicaragua) - This 
Latin American capita! city was 
torn hy a violent two-day uprising 
following the assassination of a 
leading crilic of the dictatorship 
of President Anastasio Somoza. 
hjghly respected Nicaraguan ed- 
itor Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, 
who was killed in a hail of 
maebinegun and rifle fire here 
last week. 

The 53-year-öld editor and 
Publisher of La Prensa. the 
country's only opposition paper 
— which is widely-read through* 
out Latin America — was shot 22 
times by three men in a car w r ho 


tn 


fnreed his auto to the curb 
downtown Managua. 

One of three rben arrested in 
the murder of Chafnorro told 
poiice a naturalized American 
paid him $15,000 to arrange the 
assassination, Somoza aimounccd 
al a news conference on January 
13, three days afler the killing, 

Silvio Rivas Pena charged that 
Pedro Ramos, a Cuban exile who 
fled Cuba several years ago and 
now lives in Miami, FJorida, paid 
him the money. 

Enraged mourners escort! ng 
Chamorro's coffin to bis new f s- 
paper office broke off from the 


processie n and burned two So- 
moza-owned businesses, The cus- 
toms building and 18 businesses 
w ere set afire prior to Chamorro s 
funeral, causing an estimated 57 
million in damage. 

One demonstrator was killed as 
poiice used tear gas and fired 
machine guns io break up the 
protest. Several demonstrators 
were injured, $ome of them being 
trampled by the crowd fleeing the 
poiice assault. 

During a six-mile procession 
from a hospita! to Chamorro’s 
residence an estimated 25,000 
Nicaraguans followed behind the 
coffin. carried on the shoulders of 


Non~White Politi 

(Ulundi, South Africa) - The 
leader of South Africa's largest 
Black tribe, the ZuEus, last week 
joined with Asian and Colored 
(mixed race) leaders in fnrming ei 
politica! alliance to chalienge the 
White minority regime"s apart- 


al AI f ia nee Form 

heid policies. 

Zulu Chief Gausha Buthelezi, 
Sonny Leon, head of the Colored 
Labor Party, and Y.S. Chinsamy, 
head of the Indian Reform Party, 
an nou need the formation of the 
non-White alliance at a meeting 


d In South Africa 

of Inkatha, the Zulu Cultural 
Movement. The three men ca 11 cd 
for a non-racial state and a new r 
constitutie n. 

There was noimmediate com- 
mem on the announcement from 
leaders of the country's major 



Mass rallv against apartheid in South Africa 


Black politica] organizattons, 
such as the Soweto Studems 
Reprosentative Council (SSRC), 
the Souih African Students Move- 
ment (SASM), the Fan Africönist 
Congress (PAC), the African 
National Congress (ANC) and 
others, 

BAWNED. 

These gTOUps, which were 
ainong Lhose bamied by the 
White minority governmeni last 
Ociobcr 19. consider Buthelezi a 
puppet leader who is collaborat- 
ing with the government. 

ButhelezE, whose Zulu tribe 
numbers 5,5 million, organized 
the meeting despite u w r arning 
last November from 'Justice 
Minister' ' Joined Kruger of a 
possible 'bloodbath' ' 1 if non- 
Zulus were brought into Inkatha. 

Following the throe-hour 
meeting here al the traditional 
CONTINUE» ON PAGE 24 


weeping mourners, 

A crowd of 50,000 massed in 
front, of Chamorro's home to file 
past his glass-topped coffin. 

The body of the La Prertsa 
editor, v.ounded 22 times in the 
face, chest, arms and throat. was 
later taken to the headquarters of 
the Democratie Union of Libera¬ 
tion, a coolition of anii-Somoza 
political parties founded by 
Chamorro, to the journalists" 
Union, and then to the office of La 
Prensa . to lie in state. 

En an attempt to sabotage the 
funeral, authorüies orde red ser¬ 
vices heid nearly three hours 
early, curtailed bus service, ab 
lowing only 30,000 of the ex- 
pected 100,000 mourners to be 
present. Thousands arrjved afler 
the funeral, bui poiice patrois 
kept them from reaching the 
cemelery. 

Cha morro' s wddow, V in I eta 
Bardos, accoinpanicd al the 
funeral by her three children, 
joined the crowd in suouting. 

1 ' Vi va Pedro Joaquin Chamorro 1 
Th e crowd a iso eh a nted. " M uera 
Sonioza r (’”Death to Somoza" i. 
and "Vïva el FSlN." FSLN is the 
Sandinista Liberation Front, a 
CQNTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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Communiiy Schooi 

CONTPfUED TRÜM FACE 4 

The primair skills groups in 
the School. Leve Is 1-3, learn the 
basic concepts of geography, 
They discover that they live on 
the pi met earth, & round body 
made up of land spaces, land 
forms and bodies of water. 

To help the children gain an 
understandingof their immediate 
physical environment, Social 
Science classes in the primary 
ski lis le veis mclude learning 
simp Ie and complex directïons 
and commordy know r n community 
landmstrks- The children begin by 
taking vralks throughout their 
school and the nearby commu* 
nity. 

Primary ski lis studente, who 
generally range in a^e from 
2 Vi-5 1 : r are also given a broad 
understanding of the different 
races of people who live on eartb 
and Lhe reasons for the differ- 
ences in their physical nppear- 
ances. 

The children begin to onder¬ 
stand the concept of human 
institutions and that human 
beings must act in conjimction 
with each other in order tö 
reproduce the species, grow and 
produce food. They start to view 
their own work and play in their 
homes and at school as a function 
of human interactiën. 

in addiüon, the Social Science 
curriculum al this stage intro¬ 
ducés the LnsLiüition of the family 


as the basic unit in any society, 

History in the primary 3 kilts 
classes involves understanding 
the time concepts of past. presen* 
and futune .“Telling time, covered 
in the Schools Mathematics 
curriculum, is reviewed in pri¬ 
mary skills history classes. 

Qnce the children gain a 
genera! understanding of the 
term history. they begin 10 see 
how it applies to their own lives. 
Class scssions may involve lhe 
children sharing pieces of Infor¬ 
mation ah out their own personal 
histories, 

[n the area of economics, 
primary skills student® learn 
about the meanings of use, and 
misu&eof moncy (capilal) and the 
concept of oxchange. They also 
begin to understand how sodeties 
produ.ee goeds and the moamng 
of profil versus nced. 

The eïementary le vel OCS 
Socia! Science classes, Levels 4-6, 
study in depth the basic concepts 
introduced in the primary skills 
classes. 

In geography, Léveks 4-6 study 
the physical changes that have 
taken place and are slill taking 
place in land forniations and their 
causes and effecls. The children 
study continents, selected coun- 
tries, major world rities and learn 
how to rcad and use maps. 

At this stage, the children 
begin to study world hïstory, 
beginning with ancient Afric&n, 
Asian, South American and £u- 


ropean civilizations. Exposure to 
the European Renaissance and 
the rise of European colonialism 
provides the children with an 
historica] perspective on racism 
and imperialisme 

At Levels 4-6, the omphasb in 
history moves to North America, 
the establishment of the 13 
eolorties and the founding of the 
U.S. The European conquering of 
the N&tive American population 
and the enslavement of Africans 
is also studïed, 

In their study of societies, 
children in Levels 4-6 learn that a 
society is made up of eommuni- 
iies and that communities are a 
collection of institutions. They are 
exposed Lo the different cultures 
of couniries and the different 
world approaches toward educa- 
tion and relïgion. 

Economics classes teaeh the 
Children the history of money, 
beginning with the bartermg 
system. They learn the method by 
which products are distributed in 
America and gain a basic under- 
standing óf the types of goods 
producèd in California, 

A unique feature of Social 
Science classes at Lbe OCS is the 
use of lively stories that teach the 
children about world and Ameri¬ 
can history. The stories not only 
remfbreó the concepts the curric¬ 
ulum is attempting to get across 
bul enlivens the study of Social 
Science for the children, 

TO BE CONTINUED 



England 


(London, Englandj - Britnin is 
in the grips of a nationwide 
Controversy Over the recent 
ocquittal of John Read. a former 
Leader of the fascist National 
Front who now heads the ultra 
right-wing Democratie National 
'Party, who was charged with 
mciting racial violence. Hun- 
dreds of pmgressive mombers of 
Parliament have demandcd the 
dismissa! of the presiding judge, 
Neil McKinnon, who instmeted 
the jury to disregard Read's 
use of the words " niggers, wogs 
and coons" in a speech calling 
for the deportation of all non- 
White immigranis. Critica of 
Judge McKinnon have charged 
that Read's speech, in which he 
referred to a killing of an Asian 
by another Asian. and said Ll one 
dow r n and a million to go," was 
a clcar vncitement to murder. 
Lord Elwyn Jones, the lord 
chancelbr, who is head of the 
judidary, haS mlervéned and 
was scheduled to ren der a 
dedsion last week, 

1 Morocco 

(Rabat-Sale, Morocco) - A 
Moroccan woman died in prison 
last month during a six-weck 
hunger strike by soveral politicaI 
prisoners. The dead activist, 
Saida Menebhi, and the ether 
prisoners, who were protestEng 
torture and iniolerable prison 
conditïons, ended their strike 
last month after the regime of 
King Hassan w r as forced to 
concede some of their demands. 

Iran 

(Qum, Iran) - Iraniasi police 
killed 20 Moslem de monstrators 
here Jonuary 9, in an attack on 
300 theology studente. Shops 
were shui down to protest the 
maas murders. as authorities 
arrested about 70 persons and 
closed schools and mosques, 
The demónstration was called to 
protest police aelicm Lwo days 
earïïer in breaking up a sit-in by 
theology studente, in turn 
staged to proiest government 
propaganda against an exiled 
Moslem Leader, 

P.L.0. 

(London, Englandl - Some 4ÜÜ 
moürners altended funeral ser¬ 
vices here for slain Palestine 
Liberation Organiï:atinn (FLÜ| 
representative Said Mamniami 
on January 7. The moürners, 
whochanted victory slogans and 
sang Palestinian anUiems, 
charged that the slain patriot 
was killed by Zionist and Israëli 
^agenls. 
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Now in its seventh 
year. the Oakland Com- 
munity School is a model 
elementary school tor 
children ages 2'h to 11. 

The School provides tree 
medical care and screen- 
ing. three tuil, tree meals 
daily and a wide-ranging 
curriculum. 

Support Oor School 

A model in action 

6118 East I4th St„ Oakland, Ca. 
or cal I (415) 562-5261. 

[Contributions arotax-deductible) 

/- Program of Educational Opportumties Corporation. A Nonprofit Corporation 
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1900:SWEEPING, D AZZLING,VIS10NARY 


Why ghould a Black audienee 
go lo see 1900, a four-hour and 
five-minute tab of closs struggle 
between peasants and landlords 
spanning over four decades in a 
northem Italian province? 

Quite simpjy, because 1900 ïs a 
truly fine, great mot ion picture, 
— an inspiring, dazzling, viaion- 
ary film of awesome power and 
majestic beauty, passionate in its 
dcdication. to "The People," 
hard-hiUingin its depiction of the 
sexual and morel depravity of the 
affluent and their lackies, the 
foscïsts. 

1900 is a spellbinding, sweep- 
ing panorama of struggle and 
sacrifice, of life and death, of an 
ullimately unresolved eontradic- 
tion played out between the haves 
and the havenots that forms the 
very fabric of the 20th century, 

The film follows the growth and 
development of two men-children 
bom on the sarne day in 1901 and 
foUows their paths through the 
rise and fall of the Black-shirted 
Fasdsts at the end of World War 
O, and beyond. - their persen al 
friendship and das hes over four 
decades, taking on a deeper, 
symboiic meaning as higtory un- 
folds its own deeper meanings. 

First born of the two is Olmo 
Dalco, the bastard grandson of a 
peasant patriarch, Olmo, the 
grandfather procloims, means 
"alm tree," and in one moving 
scene at the crowded family 
dinner table, he calls the bel- 
ligerent youth to him, telling the 
serieus-faced Olmo never to for- 
get bis peasant background, that 
it is the source of his pride and 
strength. 

Sterling Hayden is more than 
convmcing as Leo Dalco, the 
weathered, stalwart grandfather, 
while the haunting, rebel lious 
urchin look of the young Olmo, 
played by a ïocal Italian youth, is 
a casting triumph. 

ALFREDÜ 

A few minutes after the birth of 
Olmo, Alfredo Berlinghieri, 
grandson of the "padrone.” the 
landlord whose name he takes, is 
born. While his grandfather 
(played with rare insight by Burt 
Lancaster| is a strong, earthy sort 
close to the land and respectful of 
his workers, young Alfredo's 
father is weak and tyrannical, the 
kind, as we find out later, w r ho 
will hire othera to do their dirty 
work 

Although both Alfredo and 
Olmo are still young, the more 
idylHc days of their youth are over 
when the grandfather "'padrone" 
bangs himself in the cattle stable, 
Alfredo's horrific feolings are 


Left to right, striking peasants confront military troops; Aflredo, the 
grandson of the padrone, Olmo, the grandson of the pe&sant patriarch 
and Attila, the locsJ fascist, play key roles in "1900." 


confirined when he catches his 
parents faisely pretending his 
grandfather is giving his death 
bed will when he is already dead . 

The both watch open-mouthed 
when a peasant relative of Olmo s 
cuts off his ear and places it in the 

■padrone's" [Alfredo's father) 
hand in response to his announce- 
ment that wages on the estate will 
be cut in half, 

The peasants join the Worker's 
League, openly embrace Social- 
ism, and strike for a better life. 
Eventually, Olmo joins a youth 
brigade that, in a flurry of red 
flags and stirring songs, must be 
sent away — too many mouths to 
fced, 

After World War I, Olmo, a 
retuming young soldier, eomes 
back to the estate, The introduc- 
tion of machines has cut the 
peasants share even more, and 
the Reriinghieri family h&s hired 
a foreman, Attila, to oversee the 
workers. 

Sheltered from the war by his 
father's demand, Alfredo is 
ahenated from his surroundings, 
nelther ' padrone" nor peasant, 
bui with definite bourgeoise ten- 
dencies, somewhat content with 
occasionai sexual liaisons with his 
first cousin, Regina. 

Olmo marries an Orphaned 
socialist schoolteather, Anita, 
whose pass ion s for the Revolution 
are as strongas hia, while Alfredo 
is a lo$L youth looking for kicks. 

Typical of their early mfinhood 
experiences is en encounter the 
pair has in the vïllage, while on 
their wsy to visit Alfredo r s play¬ 
boy uncle^ They encounter o 
young woman, whom Alfredo 
propositions with money, to get 
her togo to bed with them. When 


he forces her to drink some wine, 
causing an epileptic fit, Alfredo 
runs off, leaving Olmo aione to 
help her, 

At hig uncle’s, Alfredo falls in 
love with Ada, a haughty, free- 
living city girl, who continually 
senses the true worth of the 
"aimple people," but is horrified 
by the msensitivities of the world 
around her. Her later unhappy 
marriage with Alfredo is certainly 
based on his ''liberal" political 
stance, refusing to correct the 
social wrongs he sees and knows 
to exist because théy actually 
sen, p e his interests: 

Olmo and Anita are peasant 
leaders, and demonstrate their 
ability to stand up for their rights 
when they organize a group 
UJegaliy kkked o ff „the land to 
iight the police attempting to run 
them off. 

Alfredo and Ada are liberal 
dilitantes, goodtimers whom the 
realities of the world relentlessly 
force apart, 

Attila and the rejected Regina 
are the budding fasclsts, he the 
hungiy foreman who will never 
"bite Ihe hand that feeds mé," 
she displaying the hot, pushy 
aspirations of the near, but not 
quite, independcntly rich, 

The süciai development of 
the main characiers (with the 
exceptjon of Anita, who dies m 
childbirthL the roles blstory 
forces upon them, ig the meat of 
1900, a undeniable intense slice 
of life that is played out in uil its 
glory. 

Particularly brilliant ts the de- 
vebpment of Attila and Regina 
(played by Donnld Southernland 
and ï^ura Betti respectively, who 
in the w r ord of one re viewer, give 


' irridescently good" perform 
ances). Attila transforms, urged 
on by Regina, from a opportunis- 
tic, arbitrary brute to a sexuojJy 
sick leader of the black-shirts, the 
Fascists systematie killers, arch 
antico mmunistg. 

Robert De hfiro^ Dominique 
Sandra and Gerard Depardieu 
give equally stunnmg, award* 
winning performances as Al¬ 
fredo, Ada and Olmo, the three- 
sOme at the heart of the drama. 

In the end, on Jiberation day. 
April 25, 1945, Attila is pitch^ 
forked and eventuaily slain for 
his crimes, Regina is disgraced. 
Alfredo is captured by a youth, 
önd stands trial in a people's 
court, where he is confronted by 
an old man who lost two fingers 
while working for the Berlinghieri 
family, and an old woman w h ho 
has lost her teeth. His only plea is 
that, 'T did nothing myself to 
hurt you/' Olmo intervenes to 
spare his friend s life, justifying 
his action by saying, "He is the 
living proof that the padrone is 
dead. 

This mistake is culminated 
when the "liberaüon govern- 
ment" eomes and takes aw r sy the 
peasants' guns, siapping the 
youth who captured the padrone 
when he refuses togive up hi$ old 
ïifie. Alfredo slowly stands up. 
takes a couple of steps fonvard , 
boks at the cryüag child and gays. 
with a faint smile, "The Padrone 

lives," 

He does indeed. and in an 
unstated epilogue. we goe Al¬ 
fredo and Olmo, landowner and 
peasant, süR w restüngeach other 
neither dominant for long, 
neither_loser for long, locktni in 
battlo, Q 
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Editor 

Assassinated 

CONTLNX'ED FROM PAGE 19 
popular movement battling to 
overthrow the? fascist Somoza 
regime. 

Among the buildings bumed 
by Chamorro’ $ tnourners were a 
Bank of America branch 
and a blood plasma firm, both 
partly owned by the Somoza 
famüy, aEong with a Renault auto. 
showroom and the offices of a 
constniction firm. The blood firm, 
Ftasmaferesis, wasaceused by La 
Prensa of making a profil in 
Western Europe and the U.S. by 
tite rally stcaling the blood of poor 
Nicaraguans. 

Ramos, the Cuban^ exile ac- 
cused in the plot to kiil Chamorro, 
is a partner in the blood firm, and 
has a lawsuit against La Prensa 
for the allegaiions against Plas- 
roaferesis. 

Last October, Chamorro visited 
the U . S . to a ccept th c coveted 1977 
Maria Moors Ca bot Award. The 
award carried a cilalion for 
"joumalistic leadership of those 
forces opposed to tyranny in 
Nicaragua.” 

Chamorro 's trip came just öfter 
restrictions imposed on him by 
the Nicaragua n gbvemment had 
been lifted. 

For U’o mnnths, his civil righls 
had been suspended. including 
the right to ieave the country, and 
La Prensa had been under 
govemmqni censors hip, 

The restrictions were imposed 
after Chamorro called for absten- 
tion from the 1974 presidential 



The funeral of assassinated Nicaraguan editor 
[PEDRO JOAQUIN CHAMORRO (meet) tumed out 
100,000 moumers, Chamorro was ft leading critic 
of his country’s right-wing govemment. 


election, which relumed Somoza 
to office. 

The "state of siege" ordered 
by Somoza was ended by the 
Nicaraguan Supreme Court after 
pressure was applied by Chamor¬ 
ro and other Progressive forces. 

ELECTION 

Currently, an election of laO 
mayors is set for February 5. 
Chamorro, through his news- 
paper, had been urging a boycott 
of the election, charging that 
Somoza’s National Liberation 
Party was rigging the balloting. 

La Prensa frequently de- 
nounced comiption in the Nicft- 
raguan govemment and recently 
forced the reaign&tion of a 
Somoza supporter, Dr, Fausto 
Zclaya, as president of the state 
höusing deveiopmenl bank. 


Ford Visits South African Factory 


CONTINU EP FRÖM PAGE 19 

Lhat company poli cv still favors 

Whites. 

Ford, who had nol visited the 
Struandale plant — one of five 
pi anis his Corporation runs in tbis 
indian Ocean city — in 10 years, 
was guardedly vague about the 
purposes of his visit- 

Of the 376 ILS.-owned com- 
panies operaüng here, Ford is the 
largest, with & total of 4,860 
employees. The American buai- 
nesaes. which have a direct 
jnvestment of nearly $1.7 biliion, 
account for about 17 per cent of 
all foreign-owned investments, 
The U.S. multinationals einploy 
an estimftled 70,000 Bbcks of a 
totaJ of 1,5 millïon working in 
industry 

The award-winning pby Sizute 
Bami h Ueud provides an 
accurate dêscription of working 
condhiona endured by ïïlacks in 
South Afriea. The pby is partly 
baaed on the experiences of John 
Karn, a Black ex-Ford worker 
tijjÈTjed actor who wón a Tony 
'ti tfhrd for Lj.s performance in the 


production on Broadway in 1975. 

In the p!ay’$ opening so- 
quence. Kant as Styles, a photo- 
grapher in the Black "township" 
of New Brïghton. outside Port 
Elizabeth, recalls with bitter hu¬ 
mor Ford's previous visit in 
1968, 

Stylea recounta how a White 
foreman, "Baas” Bradley, 
launched a craah dean-up cam- 
paigTi for the Ford vieit, erdering 
safety aigns to be painted where 
none exiated previously. New 
overalls are distributed, and 
Bradley givea a pep talk. 

Styles, aeting os interpre ter, 
tells his fellow Blacks that. Ford 
is “the grandmother baas of them 
all" and that they must sing and 
smile and "hide your true 
foelings” when he passes by. 

"Gentlemen,'" seys Stylea, 
giving a rtworked version of the 
foreman's instructions. "He says 
we must rCFjiember, when Mr. 
Ford wulka in. that we are South 
African monkeys, not American 
monkeys, South African monkeys 
are much botter tramed/'l ^ 


Chamorro '$ paper was founded 
in 1926 by his father r whose ow r n 
grandfather had been a president 
of Nicaragua in the late 19lh 
century. The father was an 
opponent of the dictator of 
Nicaragua from 1937 to 1956, 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza, father of 
the current President. 

Since 1974, Chamorro had been 
president of the Democratie Un¬ 
ion of Liberation, a broad-based 
coaliüon of anti-Somoza groups 
that included the Communist 
Party and Socialist Party as well 
as breakaway elements of the 
Conservative Party and the So- 
moza's own Liberal Party. 

In 1944, as a first-yoer law 
student, Chamorro joined an 
anti-Somozo group at the llniver- 
sify of Managua. He was even- 
tually arrested and exiled to 
Mexico, where he completed his 
law studies, 

Returnmg to Nicaragua in 
1948, after the death of his father, 
Chamorro began a camp aign 
against the Somoza fainily. 

In 1954, Chamorro was sent to 
jaii for two years on charges of 
conspiring to overthrow the elder 
General Somoza. After the presi¬ 
dent was assassinated in 1956, 
Chamorro led an invasion for CO 
based in Costa Rica against the 
general's son and succossor, 
Luis Somoza. 

Chamorro was tried by a 
military tribunnl and w'as ja3led 
for a your. Du ring that time he 
wrote a book, Lttaody Dytiasty — 
the Somozas , 

Alter his release, he wad 
conlined to an aren far from 
Managua, He escaped to Costa 
Rica and roturned to Nicaragua 
duringa l960amnesty, 

In the 1967 elections, wlüch put 
President Anastasio Somoza in 
office, Chamorro backed the 
dictator’s opponent, After a dem- 
onsiration, ho was accused of 
terronsm, jailed and released 45 
days later — after the election.U 


«me lATlN 




Puerto Rico 

|San Juan, Puerto Rico) - Bus 
iransportation here stopped 
abmptly January 10 when 1,300 
drivers and mechanica watked 
off the job demanding high er 
pay. The San Juan transit strike 
closèly follows the walkout by 
6,200 olectrkal workera here 
which is entering ïis Lhird weck. 

Brazil 

(Brasilia, Brazil} - President 
Ernesto Geisel announced earl- 
ior Ibis month that he would be 
sueeëeded by Gen, Joao Bap- 
Lista Olie vei ra Figueiredo, liead 
of the military regime s intelti- 
gence arm. Figueiredo must 
obtain llie approval of the 
military high comtnand, how- 
ever, before he can succeed 
Geisel, whose term is over in 
March, 1979, 

Panama 


(Panama City, Panama) - 
Thousands of Panamanïans at- 
tended a rally here January 9 to 
cömmemorale the deaths of 21 
Panamanian studcnig killed in 
an nel of U.S. aggression on thls 
dato 14 years ago. The rally was 
siaged by the Fe de ra ti on o f 
Students of Panama and 30 
other mass organizations and 
was altended by Education 
Minister Aristides Royo, Labor 
Minister Adolfo Ahumada and 
other high-ranking govemment 
officials. Speakers al the rally 
called for the immediate ratifi- 
cation by the U.S, Senale of the 
Panama Canal treaiies, 

Chite 

(Santiago, Chile) - Cbiïe s 
military govemment banished 
12 politica) activists and union 
leaders last week, sending them 
to isolaled communities in 
noTthern Chile near the Roiivian 
border. Among the banished 
were members of the outiawed 
Christïan Democractic Party. 
The apparent crackdown comes 
in the wake of a bogus "plebis- 
cite staged two weeks ago by 
President AugusLo Pinoehet, 
after which the Chilean dictator 
announced that tliere would be 
”no more electsons'' for 10 more 
years. 
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I SPORTS 
BRIEfS 


Jóhnny Ben ch; 
Baseboll's 
Ea rl B u ti 

(Cinrinnali, Ohio] The Cin- 
cinnati Keds baseball teams 
star catcher Johnny Bench 
created an uproar with his racial 
jokes at a guest celebrity 
appearance last week here at 
Gincinnaii Music Hall, The 
Associated Press Bureau here 
quoted Lwo of Öench’s so-called 
jokes: Bench who is pari Indian, 
asked the audience, "Do you 
know the difference between a 
Jew and a canoe? A canoe tips," 
Later he asked, “Do you know 
how to stop five Hlacks front 
aUacking a woman? Toss them a 
basketball/' One newspaper 
columnist nomina Led the 30- 
year-oid Bench for the “Earl 
Bulk Award for bad taste in elhnic 
humor/' Earl Butxwas forced lo 
resign as LLS, Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1976 for out- 
rageously racist rem ark s he 
madeabout Black people. 

Hearing On 

Blue Trgde 

(New Vork, N.V-ï - Foliowing 
y six-hour hearing, baseball 
cnmmissinner Bowie Kuhn de- 
eidod m postpone a decision for 
at least 10 days on whether or 
not he wou ld allow the Lrade of 
star pitcher Vida Blue front the 
üakland A's to ihe Cincinnati 
fteds. According to Kuhn he 
needs ihis time lo decide if the 
trading of Blue for SI,75 million 
and a minor league player was 
“in the best interest of base¬ 
ball/' Lite same phrase Jie used 
when he nullified the salo of 
Blue lo the Yankees last year. 

Super Bowl — 

Super $$$ 

(New York, N , YJ - This year's 
Super Bowl should have pro- 
duced the greatcst box-officc 
gflte in hi story, 52.3 million and 
is estimated Lo have added $25 
to S3Q million dollars io the 
economy of the host city, New 
Orleans. In addilion, the Na¬ 
tional Football League con- , 
tracted with the Columbifl 
Broadcasting System, for the 
telecast, and CBS received as 
much as S325,ü00 a minute from 
sponsors, Ployers for the win¬ 
ning Dallas Cowboys earned a 
Lotal of 532,900 finduding plny- 
off money) while the losing 
Denver Bron cos received 
$23,000 £ip ie cc. 


SPORTS 

N.6.A.A. CREATES "SUPER DIVISI0N" FOR 
60U.EGE F00TBAU 



■ 


Major college fooi bal l powers have established a "saperdiusion" 

m the NCAA . 


(Atlanta, Ga.) - The National 
Collegiale Athletic Association 
(NCAA) voted last week to 
restructure collegiale sports. re- 
organiaing its major college foot- 
bal! into tWO divisions, IA and 
SAA, the first a “superdivision" 
in order to'appease the perenniai 
natinnal football powery. 

Division IA, thnUgh originalh 
coneeived of as being an L "elite“ 
group of 79 major college 
football “insliuilions/' will 
have as many as 130 
members, the change coming in a 
last minute COmpromisc vete, 
This marked the SèCOnd year in a 
rów that these football pnwers 
failed to make their group as 
exdusive as they wanled. 

Previously, the NCAA had 
three divlsions in football — I. II, 
lil, with 144 colleges in Division L 
The recent NCAA convention 
changed all thai, creating four 
fontbaliranks: IA:lAA:ÏI:andHI. 
The three primary criteria for 
membership in Division IA, the 
“superdivision/ 1 are: 

•An average of 17.000 paid at 
home football games over the 
past four-year period; 

*A 30,000-seat stadium with 
more than 17,000 paid attendanee 
al home football games for at 
ieasi one of ihe past fouryears: or 

•Sponsoring at least 12 varsity 
intercollegiale sports, Jt was the 
third, or 12-sporl, provision that 
kopt many colleges in ihe 
NCAA's top division, 

Üddly, schools must deel ure 
their choke of IA or IAA within 
the next 09 days but are allowed 
three years lo prove compliance 
with the rules, There are 104 
colleges that qualify for Division 
IA immediately, Ttiere are 33 
others with 10 or 11 varsity sports 
who are ablc to qualify by ad ding 
one or lwo sports to their athletic 
program. 

Football powers such as Notre 
Dame. Penn State, Ohio State, 
Alnbama, Texas and others have 
long wanted a smaller, “elite" 
football gjoup within the NCAA. 
The opponents feit the establish¬ 
ment of a “super division" wöuïd 
lead to degrading the other 
football colleges and ais o the 
cornering of the market on 
lucrative football income. 

In anotber decision, the NCAA 
voted that any high school 
basketball player who decbires 
himself available for the National 
Basketball Association (NBA) 
draft is a professie mal and i® 
ineligiblt' for NCAA varsity bas¬ 


ketball, whether he is drafted or 
not. Previously a high school 
player w r as allowed to declare for 
the NBA but then withdraw his 
name before the draft and still be 
eligible for the NCAA. 

Meanwhile, the powerhil police 
arm of the NCAA is undergoing 
an mvestïgfltion by a Congres- 
sionol subcommittee. The House 
Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigatïons will focus on the 
foliowing questions: 

•Whether the association is 
vio lat Eng anti-tmst laws: 

•T'he nature of iis ïnvestigative 
praetices ivhen its suspects col¬ 
leges, coaches or athletes of 
viokting its regulattons: 

*Whethcr penalties assessed 
againsL member colleges, and 
iheir coaches, are fair and 
cquilable; and 

•Whether the association pro- 
vides due process in investigation 
and penaïties, 

The NCAA's enforcement arm, 
an 11-man paid sta ff under the 
coiitrol of Executive Directer 
Wal ter Byers. has conie under 
severe criticism. The most weïl- 
known case was thal of Jerry 
Tarkaniaii, the basketball coach 
who was dismissed by the 
UmversUy of Ne^da, l* *as \ |l egas 1 
last summer on Ihe sl rong 
“recommendaüon'' of the 

NCAA. 

In graming Tarkanian a per¬ 
manent injunction againsi the 


dismissaJ, a Nevada judge stated 
that the Association'^ allegod 
evidence of wrongdoing against 
Tarkanian was “total 100 per cent 
hearsay, without a scrap of 
documentation in substantia- 
tion. 

“The evidence shows that 
every fundameotal principle. per- 
taining to the plainliff s (Tarkan¬ 
ian) due-process righls'. was 
violated ’ by the NCAA. 

Shortly afler Tarkanian won his 
round in court, an NCAA invos- 
tigator was accused by a bank 
president in Oklahoma of repre- 
senting hiimself as a federat agent 
in 1975 whïle seeking evidence of 
im proper recruiting against ük- 
b homa SLate Umversity. Also, 
ropOTts have been received from 
officials at member institutions of 
rcceïving threats from NCAA 
staff members regarding the 
Congressionat investigations. 

A disproportionate number of 
these nov. suspect NCCA in^ esti- 
gations have been conducied 
against Black athletes. many of 
whom have had their careers 
destroyod, 

Complaints against the 
NCAA's jiolice arm are remered 
on Byers. David Nelgon, directer 
of at h Ie tics at the Ifniversity of 
De la ware. comtnented, “Wal te r 
has geiten more and more money 
for investigations and it seoms 
liké he is werking ou a body COunt 
tojustify the expense/'; 
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CQVTlNUED FROM PAGE 13 
Presse , an important Si herat 
weekiy, and the brutal beating 
tast month of the falher of its 
edïtor Bob Neree. 

More serieus, :n June, 1976,, 

Gasner Raymond» a reporter for 
the weekly Ie Petii Samedi Üoir 
who had supported the first 
cement strike, was muTdered, 

The govemment's fasl retreal 
from the hasty l 'liberalizBtion M 
and the mOunting workers' ac- 
tions show ihnt the Duvalier 
regime cannot survive without 
the u se of harsh repression, but 
that it must maintain a moderate 
facade m order to receive exten- 
sive extemal aid. 

The most recent developments 
in the repressive actions óf the 
feared Tonton Macoutes {TTM), a 
paramilitary rigbt-wing organiza- 
tion often used by the govern- 
ment to silence its critics, demon- 
strate thb dilemma, In theory, 
the corps was to have disap- 
peared and been replaeed by a 
more siructured and better disci- 
plined special elite force called 
the Leopard. 

In reality, the Leopard, ori- 
ginally an anti guerrilla force, has 
been mcreasingly used against 
popular uprisings. TTM, in turn, 
was sent to the provinces. 

In addition, the Haitian op posi¬ 
tron ha$ finally receïved a list of 
over 200 people killed in Haiti's 
prisons. Some of the prisoners 

1977—Steady Economie Recovery In Angola 

measures w f ere taken in the 
monetary, financial and foreign 
exchange spheres in order to 
brïng areas in step with the 
country's new realities and to 
create efficiënt Instruments for 
ihe consimction of an economy of 
a new type. 

In October, 1976. the National 
Bank of Angola was created with 
the exdusive right to issue 
money. 

On November 11, 1976, the 
national currency — the kwanza 

— was created, which was a hard 
blow to the imperialist forces. 
These forces worked from the 
outside using the colonial escudo 
lo sabotage our economy, 

In agriculiure — laking into 
account the downfall of produc- 
tion which took place in the years 
1975 and 1976 and the importante 
of ihis sector as the base of 
economie and social deveiopment 

— special attention was given lo 
the recovery of food production to 
feedthe people, raw materials for 
industry and exportable products. 

As for the social sectors, 
particubrly education and Health 

— these have drawn special 
attention of the MPLA and its 
mass organizations, LI 


CÜNTTNPED FROM PAGE V 

We wanted our political inde¬ 
pendente to lead üs Progressive ly 
towards economie independencc, 
tow r ards a society free from all 
forms of expioilation of man by 
man. 

Thus the fundamental law of 
the RPA sanctioned free educa¬ 
tion: and the law 9/75 of 
December 13, sanctioned free 


On March 3, 1976, there was 
proclaimed a law on confiscation 
and nationiUzation. The law 
determined state, intcrvention in 
all enterprises where justificd, 
whether by virtue of their stra* 
tegie importance, by their being 
found in a state of abandonment 
or further, because of sabotage 
on the part of owners and 
dmi nis t rato rs. 

On the olher hand, important 


Pr oud Angolan woman with her young chÜd. 


The Haitian people are uk t inis of 
repressiOTi, poverty and starvation. 

who we re released last Septem¬ 
ber in a barrage of publicity and 
subsequently expelled from Haiti 
have tesufied extensively in the 
U S. übout torture in Haitian 
jails, 

The U-S- government has 
apparently been salisfied by the 
loken acts of amnesty and is 
already preparing to send more 
aid to the Duvaher dictatorship, 
Currcntly, Duvalier receives S60 
miUion annuaby from the U,S. 

The governmenl is wei! over 
S300 miJlion in debt, ulthough 
Duvaher himself has amassod a 


corrupt dealings. Nearly one-^ 
fourth of Haiti’s budget consisls 
of imperialist aid, with a large 
proportion historica! ly coming 
front the U.S,U 


"Elections" In 
Hamibia 

C0NTIISUEL1 FROM PAGE 17 
West Genua ny and Canada — is, 
howevór, running into a solid iron 
wall blocking a neat neocotonial 
package deal, 

The w r all of reaistance is 
SWAPO r s nonnegotiable stand 
that any settlement must be 
preceded by the complete with- 
dra wal of ali South African troops 
in Namibia. 

In a communiqué issued foliow*- 
jng the meeting, SWAPO dis- 
closed that Pretoria was de mand- 
ing that "several combat batta- 
lions of its armed forces be 
deployed at several strategie 
points in Namibia as well as atong 
the entïre Namibian border with 
Angola and Namibia du ring the 
proposed electoral process lead- 
ing to independente in Namibia, 

“South Africa has reportedly 
accepted the proposed U.N. 
peacekeeping force during the 
electoral process,” the statement 
from SWAPO continued, J4 but 
deinands Lhat SWAPO freedom 
figbters be kept in transit camps 
in neighhormg countries and 
effectivoly blocked off from enter¬ 
ing Namibia, 

Those already operating in the 
country wou ld mcönwhile be 
isolatcd and dis armed and Only 
South African troops ^vould be 
visibly deployed in the country' 
during the electoral process, 

SWAPO finds this scheme 
completely unacceptahle and re- 
jectsit resolutely," □ 

Political AHiance 
Formed 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
capita! of the Kwazulu tribe, 
Buthülezi, Leon and Chinsamy 
issued a statement sayiug that 
the time had come to ^prepare 
the groundwork for ibe (non- 
White) ailiance and to hold a 
national convemion to which all 
South Africans wïll be invited in 
order to map out a charter for a 
non-racial community and the 
new constitution for South Af¬ 
rica , ' ' 

Buthebzi said of the meeting: 

L The Jnkatha viewpoint of 
loday's meeting is that Lhey 
applaud the gathering togeiher of 
people who are involved in 
constituency politics. Inkalha 
needs every man, woman and 
child — Black, Brown and even 
White, “ 

The meeting is believed to be 
the first high-level gathering of 
the country *s three major non- 
White groups. Over 19 million 
Blacks, 2.4 million Coloreds and 
765,000 Asians, mostly Indiüns, 
Jive in Soulh Africas U 
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The Jew Raeism 


CONTfNUED KROM PAGE 12 

wil] be there to concoct the 
justification,” 

The neo-conservati ves Line up 
agoinst imnority and Third World 
demands because they have a 
vision of the West as a fortress 
against (non-White) barbarism. 
They believe Western cïvflixation 
to be marTs greatest achievement 
and that the forces of dissidente, 
here and abroad, want to loot the 
treasnre house, 

Writing in Public Interest r 
Samuel P. Htmlingion, another 
neo-intellectual, wams that de- 
mocracy is fragile. "The danger 
of overloading the politica! Sys¬ 
tem with demands which ex- 
tended its functions and under- 
itnne its auLhority stil! remains. 
Less marginality by some groups, 
thus needs to be replaced by 
more self-restraint on the part of 
all groups. KuntingtoiTs call for 
limits on deinocracy exdudes the 
possïbility that sucb demands are 
legilimate. 

The New Raeism is committed 
to the preservation of the status 
quo and wou ld lower expectations 
among the poor, even to a point of 
making itclear they will never be 
a part of the system. Roccntly, 
Herbert SLein, a Nixoninn econo¬ 
mist. suggested that fuü eniploy- 
ment be redefined at seven per 
cent unemployment — in effect, 
ignortng the crisis situation 
among Biacks. 

The danger for Biacks is not 
simply what the New Racists 

think, but the peopie who listen to 
them. The appeal of the neo-con- 
servative theotogy is its absolu- 
tion of the White community's 
responsiblity for the status quo. 

The struggle against the New 
Raeism will be intense and 

difficuït. Bul we have moved 

beyond the point where we will 
accept suggestions of our being 
inferior or less competenL No one 
can convince us that poverty is 
genetic or that our inferior 

poütical and economie status has 
to do with racial characterisücs. 

The next decade wilt see a 
Black-White confrontation, here 
and abroad, over power — the 
ability to determine one s own 
future. The glaring weakness of 
Elacks is the lack of Black 
instituteons to aid in the battlc for 
eqimlity. 

But those who wou ld roll back 
the tide must be made to 
onderstand that Elacks will not 
accept a lowering of horixons at 
their expense. The battle has 
moved to more sophisticated and 
complex Ieve!s, but we have the 
advantage of knowing there is 
som et hing very old about the 
New Raeism.LI 


JlettenA fo (At ScUfoi < 


WE MUST ORGANIZE UNITY 


Daar Ediior, 


l have wrilten many arlicles about my case within your BLACK PANTH ER 
paper (ar some aid but in th«s present ariiele I wani to communicate about Ihe 
Black strgggfe and wha| it means, j've been in prison eighl years and I have 
become a revoluiionary. My (uture is to dedïcan? myself to the Black siruggle 
and the Black Paniher Party. Black struggle mcans conlSictJtmeansthat wetha 
poor class, the havenots ol swicly.arefighüng (orliberation — to betreepeopie. 
But to be menialty tree, we must fï/st organize unity bel ween each other. We 
should rid our mentauty ol matorialïsm, Wateriallstic mf/ids only keep ug 
aparf, disuniteef. 

As we work hard (or our money, (aboring for Whites. we should jnvest and 
save what we have in turn to In vost our money m education (or our children, 
We musl quit bullshjiting and lïnally take courage conirol over fear and adopt a 
realistic pictureo( (his world and our place wiihin it. We are net fascist, we are 
oppres-ged economicaily depressqd peopie. We were brought here trom Africa 
and ether paris ol the world under duress and have passed al F our cfays here 
unefer duress. The peopie who run this counlry will never let us sutceed to 
power. Ëverylhing ïn history thal was of any value was laken by fpreg, 
rnternaticmal capitaügm cannot be destroyed without the ext^emes of struggle. 
Al! the Black brothers who are in prison like myself should throw away that 
Cfimmal menialiiy and organ^e a revolutipnary consciousness. We musl 
organiza our thoughis end gei behmd the revoiutionary vanguard, we must be 
strong and must faü on our enemies wilh a ruthless, relentless wïtl lo vAn. I 
qupleGéorgp Jackson. He said. “History sweeps on we must nol let it escape 
our influence this time." 

Yours truly in the slruggle, 

3ro, Harry James Snow E-1 
Georgia State Prïson — SMS? 

Repdsvilie, Georgia 30453 


WHAT IS RÊH ABI LITATION? 


Dear Ediior 

What is rehabililaüon? This is a questiqn constant ly asked by 
thirteepvhundred .n ma les here at the Indiana Reformatory, U’s evident here a( 
the rglqrmatory that the administrabon doesn'i: care about rehabtlitational 
programs because the inmates haven't had a chahce (o experieace the real 
meaning. 

Some ol Ihe machmery here is so outdaled that what an inmate learns while 
he‘s here doesn't help him upcm his release. Upnn release he is faced with now 
machinpry and finally learns that all he's suppose to be leaming is to no avail 
aller he hears, "sorry, we canT use you.' r duetolackolexperierYce, it'stifnethat 
beforeonq can be rehabiktated he must wanl to help onesell but what if one 
really wanls lp help oneself. 

How can this be so when ihere's not h mg there lo rehabulilate on eself with. 
Robert Paine, the new superintendent, came hght inio the instituiioo changing 
rytes that had been so for years. He came right into the ïnstituüon saying 
inmales on thesegregaled unil couldn't receïve iheïr Christmas packages from 
foved ones untM thejr release from the unit. Bul Roberl Raine couldn't come 
rïghi mtü ihe inalilution ancf put lorih a smaN effort loward getting some type 
of rehabifilalionaf facihties. This is a cry for help from all Iho ïnmales here at 
the Reformatory. 

Neadless to say, myself aiong wïth othors here at the Reiormaiory haven't 
heen rehabililPted and won't be uniil some- drastic changes are brought about 
here at the indiana Reformatory. 

.> 

Thankmg you and all toneerned, 

Charles Carter 
Indiana Reformatory 
Pgndleton, Indiana 



Superdome 

CONTlNUED FROM PAGE^ 
or not Hyatt will put another 
Black-owned company ïn the 
Superdome; SSI Président Sher- 
man Copelin thinks noL 

The Superdome has been 
mired in cöntroversy since its 
inception m 1966. A rash of 
vandaüsm. lawsuits and con- 
struction bungles caused con- 
struction costs to skyrocket from 
an estimated S35 miüicm to nearly 
$180 million by the time the dome 
openedin 1D75, 

Moreover, the Louisiana legis- 
lature designated the facility as a 
politica] subdivision of the 5th 
Congressional District in New 
Qrléans; ^ commission of poliü- 
dans was appointed to manage it. 
When Landrïeu, w r ho chaired the 
commission, persuaded the group 
toaward SSI a lucrative, six^year 
contract to oversee securii.y. 
maintenance and ticket sales at 
the dome, critics panned the 
contract as a patronage plum. 

CriLicism from White business 
interests percipitated a flurry of 
investigations. 'During our first 
two years/' said Copelin H "we 
wéathered two legislative inves- 
ligations, tw r o grand jury probes, 
several state audits and a state 
police invesügaüon, 11 

The state hoped to eliminaté 
controversy over the dome and 
siJence critics by retiriog Lon- 
drieu's commissïon and con- 
tracting Hyatt to manage the 
facility. UnfortunatéJy fnrSSl, the 
Hyatt agreement authorized the 
state to cancel SS? s contract at 
Hyatt’s requesL 

i+ Had we agreed to front for 
Hyatt/’ said SSI Vice President 
Donald Hubbard, 'we wou Ld 
have had no problems/" Q 
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"Cheap 

Labor” 

t ONTlNUED EROM PAGE U 
their grievanees. 

Comending that the program is 
"actually a labor program/' ibe 
statement said: ”We have nol 
received any advanced instruc- 
tion or training in our areas of 
Interest or specialty, Our working 
hoyrs reflect and bespeak the 
truc nature of this program. 

“There are some trainees who 
work seven days a week 12 to 14 
hours per day. Some of us have 
not had a day off for thrce 
months. We shovel manure, load 
posts, count eggs T clear farm- 
land. construct farm buildings, 
raow ïawns, piek grapes and we 
do this all day long throughout 
our stay.” 

As to living conditions, the 
complaint says r "Some live in old 
trailers without sereens or ade¬ 
quate ventilatlon. others stay in 
warehouse offices converted to 
bedrooms/" 

There has been one report of 
one trainee living in a chicken 
coop although 4-H national Ex- 
ecutive Director Grant Shrun 
claimed it "was noi what you and 
I would ihink of as a chicken 
coop.” 

The trainees abo complained 
about 1 financial accountability,” 
They receive $65 a month spend- 
ing money whiie in the United 
States, paid directly to them, and 
3275 more in wages paid to the 
National 4-H Council, 

Travel money and ad mi nistra- 
tive costs are deducted, and the 
rest is paid to the trainee after his 
18-month tour is over and he is 
retuming to the Philippines, 

Still Too Many Bi 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
Binet and Weschler are racially 
and culturally biased against 
Black children, and systemat- 
ically underestimate their learn- 
Lng abïlity. 

On the basis of then available 
figures, Judge Peckham issued a 
temporary restraining order in 
1972 barring the San Frandsco 
Unified School District from using 
l.Q. lests as a basis for EMft 
placement, extending his order 
statéwide in 1974, 

Yet current figures on the 
racial balance of BMR classes 
have indicated that Black 
schoolchildren are slill overpro- 
portionately found in classes for 
the mentöliy retarded. Judge 
Peckham said that the answer to 
why this is the case has not been 
anwered to his satisfaclion since 
the nonjury trial began last 
October JI, 

ftespojiding to a comment by 
fiiaUi Deputy AttOmey General 
Jo&rme Condm, v/ho re presents 



Agricidtural workers performmg bach-breaking stoop labor, Fiiipïno 
trainees in 4-H program we re the victims of a * ‘cheap labor ” schema. 


The trainees say thèrc is no 
detailcd financial accounting and 
that roost of them go back to the 
Philippines "with only a few 
hundred dollars. ” 

The 73 trainees in the South- 
east are part of 201 now in the 
United States iri what are called 
group C and D. the two most 
recent groups to be sent to this 
country under the program, 
which began in 1974, 

"Unfortunately/' says the re¬ 
port of the support committee, “it 
cannol be said that the bad 
conditions and discrepancies in 
the program are restricted to the 
Southern part of the United 
States, nor that this recent 
protest by trainees is the first to 
have occurred/ 1 
Last June, a number of trainees 
retuming to the Philippines 
complained to The Qakfond 
Tribune about the program. One 
trainee complained that he had 


received a check for SI35,80 for 
his 18 months' work, with no 
detailed accounting. Another told 
of having to live in a converted 
chicken coop with no hot water or 
toilet facililies. 

A Philïppine 4-1J Council 
inquiry after that incident said 
that interviews with current par¬ 
ticipant claimed that "most were 
well satisfied with their own 
on-t h e-j ob-traini ng ex pc rience, 
living conditions and cultural 
exchange opportunitics," 

The trainees, in their protest, 
now call that evaluation “a 
cover-up" and say in their own 
report that conditions have not 
improved. 

fypica! of the complaints are 
those of £6-year-old Juliano La- 
gudas, who is now r w r orking on a 
turkey farm near Marston, M.C, 
In »n interview, Mr, Lagudas. 
who had been an Insurance 
salesman in the Philippines with 


acks In Cl asses For Retarded 


the defendants in the case. that 
educators wero acting in the best 
interests of the children, Judge 
Peckham responded: 


' You knenv, it's a terrible 
tragedy if somebody is put into 



Black schoolchild. 


one of those classes, no matter 
how well-intontioned these peo- 
pte fthe educators| are. 

"If a persen is put in a class 
vrho has no business being ihere. 


it is bound to have a seriöus 
adverse impact upon him. He 
may be fortunate enough to 
ultimately escape and not be 
permanently damaged, bui, 

The plaintiffs in the case have 
charged that EMR placement 
"stigmatï^es' Black youth, 
making them the bult of jokes and 
other degradations. 

Meanwhile in other testimony 
in the case, an expert witness 
called by the defense recently 
oonceded that some Black chil- 
dren f>ut in EMR classes may be 
smarter than some Whites in 
regular classes. 

Also, the president of the 
subsidiary business that pub- 
listies the Wcschler 1,Q. test said 
that its pa rent firm earned S23 
million iu 1976 from this Lest and 
other LQ. testing services, 

Yet, of the 250 employees of 
Psychologïcal Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Harcourt, Brace and 
Jovanovich publishing compainy, 
none are Black , i J 



on interest in large-scale swjne 
farniing, said that he worked six 
days a week from 6:30 a.m. toG:30 
p.m. withan hoor for lunch, 

“We piek up the eggs, check 
the fence, get looss birds, piek up 
dead ones, pack the eggs r that's 
all," he said. 

Although he was interested in 
swine production, Mr, Lagudas 
said he had asked for a transfer 
from an Iqwa hog farm because of 
the working conditions. 

‘T was scooptng manure during 
büzxards, 36 below zero,” he 
said- "I was spreading manuro in 
the fields, scoop ing corn. mowing 
weeds along fence roads,” 

During the 14 monlhs on the 
farm, he said, he lost 29 pounds 
because of work and the food he 
was given. 

He said that he would return to 
the Philippines in March, but 
had no idea how much money he 
would take back with him. 
Initially, hc said, money was not 
his first concern, because he 
had come here to learn swino 
farming lo be able to return to the 
the Philippines and practiceit, 

"But I have learned nothing,” 
he said, "except possibly how to 
work hard evory day for no reoson 
for mysclf/Z 

Mental Patients 

CONTINEED FROM PAGE II 

1974 to April, 1975, 

They also charge $he was given 
heavy doses of Mellaril, a mind- 
altering drug, although she ob- 
jecLed and comptained of side 
effects such as involuntary 
twitching of the face, mouth and 
extremities, 

Accnrding to trial testimony, 
“seclusion” at Boston State 
Hos pita I is a 6-by-12-foot room 
with no fumiture except a plastic- 
coverod mattress. 

The re is a window to the 
ouiside covered with wiro mesh, 
Therc is no toilet or sink and the 
rooms often smell of feces and 
urine. 

Judge Tauro granted the pa- 
tients' requcsl for a lempornry 
restraining order in early 1975. 
They are now seeking to makc it 
permanent, Tlie present trial, 
focusing on tnonetary damages, 
wi!l continue for two more 
months. 

Boston State Hospital's in- 
mates come largely from the 
working class and marginal pop- 
ulation. induding a dispropor- 
lionale number of Blacks, 

Nationw'ide, the situatiën is 
simüar. Non-Whites made up 23 
per cent of sUite hospital fldmis- 
sions in 1975, but only 12 per cent 
of the population. Of the 23 per 
ceift, seven per cent are sen¬ 
ten cod hy courts for incompe- 
tency to stand trial, compnred to 
only one per cent for Whites. O 
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A PROGRAM FOR SURVIVAL 


‘ AH (hese programs saitsfy thodeop neods üf the community bul ihav are nnt «i L .iin« e 

SJ 3 PL 51 Ï. 12 Z" —p^rcass 



SENIORS AGAJNST A FEARFÜL ENVIRONMENT 
fS- A. F, fc'.J PROGRAM 


GEORGEJACKSON 
MEDICAL CL1NIC 

Provides Srce medicai Lreatmem and preventalive 
medical care for (he peapte 

THE SrCKLE CELL ANEMlA RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

Essabhshed lo tesi and create 3 cu^e fpr Si-ckle 
Anemia. Tho foundation informs people 
übaüt SickSó Cefl Astemia and mainiams an 
advisory cammi.ttee ol doctors resoarching thas 
cripphng disease. 

PEOPLE S FREE DENTAL PROGRAM 

(Being implemenied) 

Provsdes Jrce dental eheck*ups. trealment and an 
eclucal ipnai program lor demar hygiëne. 

PEOPLÊ'S FREE OPTOMETRY PROGRAM 

jBcmg implerncn-tect) 

Provides Iree eye examingiions, trealment and 
eyeglassog for the people. 

PEOPLE S FREE AMBULANCE PROGRAM 

Prcvides tree, rapiü trans portal ion (or ïrck ar 
mjgred people withoul iime-eongummff checks 
mip the palienis’ fmancial status or nrteans, 


FREE FOOD PROGRAM 

Provides (ree food lo Black and othar oppressed 
people 


FREE BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

Provides children with a iree, nourishing, 
break last every schooi mornrng. 


hot 


FOOD COÖPER.ATIVE PROGRAM 

Provides lood for the people through comfrmnity 
panicipaiion and community cooperativc buying. 


INTERCOMMUNAL 
NEWS SERVICE 

Provides news and informatian afrout the worid 
aod Black and oppresscd co mm un Mies. 


PEOPLE’S FREE 
COMMUNITY 
EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Provides tree job-fmdinq services to poor 
opprossed people. 


and 


SHOEPROGRAM 

iBemg hriplemented) 

Pr ov id es free shoes, made at the People' s F ree 
Shoe Factory. lo the people. 


PEOPLE S FREE CLÖTHtNG PROGRAM 

Provides new, styhsh and quabty clöUiing (ree lo 
the people. 


PEOPLE’S COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING PROGRAM 

Pro vides, with lederai govemmer* aid, decent. 

1 c-v-eosE and hrgh-quaiiiy housing for Black and 
poor commumties. 


PEOPLE’S FREE PLUMBfNG AND MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM 

Provides !ree piurnomg and repair services lo 
improve people's homes. 


FREE PESTCONTROL 


Free househoid exlermination of rais, roaches and 
other disease-carrying pests and rodents. 



FREE FOOD PROGRAM 


PEOPLE’S FREE 
LEGAL AID AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Provides legal aid classes and Mi fegaJ assistance 
to people who are in need 

FREE BLFSING TO PR1SONS PROGRAM 
Provides tree transpor Eation to prisons for 
families and JVierds or prisoners. 

FREE COMMISSARY FOR PRiSONERS 
PROGRAM 

Provides umprisqned men and wómcn wiih runds 
Eo purchase necessary commi&sary iiemg. 

SENIORS AGAINST 
A FEARFUL 
ENVIRONMENT 
(S.A.F.E.) PROGRAM 

Provides Iree transpor tal ion and escori service (or 
senior citi^ens to and from commenily bankg qn 
the (irst Of each month. 

---a 


-J: OAKLAND COMMUNITY 
] 'SCHOOL 

Provides Black and ether oppressed children with 
a scientific methed oi thinking about and 
analyiing things, This melhod develops bagic 
sKills lor living in this society 


LIBERATION SCHOOLS: FREE MUSIC AND DANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Provideg chJidren free suppïementary educatiónal 
(actliiieg and maiörialg !o premote a correct view 
af Iheir role in the society and provides strppori 
for the Mosic and Dance programs of ihe Oakiand 
Community School. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 

Provides 2^höur chiEd care facHities Tor infaeig 
and children between ihe ages of 2 months and 
three years. Yauih are engaged in a scEenliHc 
program (o devefop Iheir physrcal and mental 
fatrJiLies at the earliest ages. 



O A K LAlN I) COM M UNtT V SCH OOL 
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HOW TO GET YOUR F.B.I. FILES 


CONTINUEü FROM FRONT PAGE 
cpntaining your name, You 
should indieate your willingness 
to pay reaaonable feos for searcb 

and copying, tlföugh you may 
wish to request a w&iver of fees, 
The charges vary greetly from 
agency to agency, sul dom leas 
tram $10 ör more than $50. 

The request letter should pro- 
vi.de your ful] given name. any 
aliases or former na mes (e.g. 
married or malden na mesI, your 
fuJl present address and your 
Social Sedurity number (the latter 
is not required by the Cl Ah You 
may also want to provide your 
phone number so that the agency 
may contact you if it has 
questions. 

Most of Lhe agencies now 
require that your signature on the 
request letter be notarïzed, This 
is to irtsure that you are who you 
say you are. so it is advisable to 
notanze letters to alt agencies. 
(Check your Yellow Pages under 
Notary in order to get this done, 
The cost is minimal. I 
CATCH 22 

Your tetter will lead the agency 
to search ita files for Information 
about you. If you do have records, 
your letter will be added to them. 
If you do not, a file wiil be opened 
in the Freedom of Information 
section of the agency, 

TIME LLM1TS 

Under the amended Act, you 
are enlitled to a response within 
10 werking dayi and your lettor 
should request a response within 
that time period. 

Since the amended Act went 
into effect on Febmary 19, 1975, 
vaiious agencies have received 
numerous requests for personai 
records. Both the FBI and CIA 
are now osking for an extension of 
time boy on d the L0 working 
days, The agencies have op- 
parently devoted inadequate staff 
time to process the requests, 
Until they wnrk off the back-log 
they nnw face, you ca:n expeet to 
receive a letter a taling that your 
request wilt be answered aa soon 
as possible, You are entitjed 
under the Act to appeal or go to 
court if you do not réceïve a 
response within 10 working 
days, If you are not prepared to 
sue over the issue of time, 
however. you should walt a 
somewhat Jonger period for ogen- 
cv re view. 

APPEAUNG A ÜECISIÖN 

If your request is denied in 
whoJeor in part, you may appenl. 
The dental letter will give you the 
name of the person within the 
agency to whom the appeai 
should be sent. Ifyou intendto go 
to court in the event of a denial of 
your appesl, you should so state 


in your lettor. Under Lhe uiuénd- 
ed Act your £ppeal must be 
answered tvithih 20 working days. 
Legally, the agency can request 
an additlonal 10 days in J 'un- 
usual circumstnnces, ' either at 
the request or the appeal stage, 
WHAT RECORDS YOU 
CAN GET 

Bef ore the Act was amended in 
February, 1975, agencies rou- 
tinely tumed down requests for 
personai files on the grounds that 
they wc re investigatory records 
or "dassified” documents. The 
1975 amendments substantially 
limited the scope of these exertip- 
lions, An agency must now 
examine each document in your 
File to determine if it is cxempl 
from disdosure. Since the Act 
requires the release ofsegregable 
porti ons of docunients, an agency 
can only reserve that portion 
which is exempt. The remainder 
of any document must be re- 
leased if it is mtelligihle. 

The amended Act permits 


Information to be witnheld if it 
fits certain exemptions. Those of 
relevante to porsonal fiies are; 

•Records "specifically author- 
ized under criteria established by 
an Executive order Lo be kept 
secret in the interest of national 
defense or foreign policy" and 
which are 11 in fact properly 
dassified pursuam to such Ex¬ 
ecutive order/' 

To withhold information under 
ibis exemption the agency must 
assen that thé release of the 


•"Tnter-agency or iutra-agency 
memorandums or letters which 
wouJd not be available by law to a 
party. . .in litigation/' 

This exemption permits the 
with holding of ndvice by one 
governmern official to anofher as 
weU as advice by govemment 
attorneys. It does not aulborize 
withholding of factual statements 
or data, 

Invesügatory records compiled 
for law enforcemem purposes 
{such as files compiled by the FBI 


information could be reasonably 
expectéd to cause damage to the 
nationa] security. 


Seal of th e F ad eraf 
Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and sample lettor 
requesting FBI files. 


SAMPLE LETTER 
{Request for your fries) 


Your address 
Your phone number 
Date 



M^Clarence Kelley, Directer 
Federsl Bureau of Investigalion 
lOlh and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20535 

Dear Sïr; 

Tnis is a request under the Freedom of Inlormation Act as amended (5 
U.S.C, §552). 

I wriie lo request a c üpy of al! files in (he Federal Bureau of fnvealigation 
indexed or maintained under my name and ail documents returnable by a 
search for document contaimng my name. Tq assist you in your search, I have 
indicaied my social security number and dato and place of birtfi below my 
sig nature. 

As you know, the amended Act pro vides that it some parts of a file are 
Êxempt Irom release fhai "reasonablé segregabfe ,h portions shall beprovided. 

I therefore requesi that, if you determine that some portions of the requested 
inlormation are exempt. you provide me irnmediatdy with a copy of the 
rgmainder of the liFe. I ol course, reserve my righi to appeal any such 


in a criminaJ investigation - — 
but only if the production of such 
records wou ld i |al interfere with 
law en for cement; {b| depri ve a 
person of a fair trial; (c) constitute 
an unwarranted invasion of per- 
sonal privacy; (dl disclose the 
identity of a confidential source 
and. in criniinai and lawful 
nationa 1 security intelligence in~ 
vestigations, confidentïal infor¬ 
mation funnshed only by such a 
source; (e) disclose investïgative 
techniques; or (f| endanger the 
life or safety of law enforcement 
personnel, 

ADDRESSES 


decisions, 

if you determme that someorall ofihe requested inlormation isexempt from 
release, i would appreciate your advisinp me as to which exemption(9) you 
beliove covers the information which you are not reloasing. 

i am prepared to pay «sis specifpod in your regulaiïons for locating the 
requesied (des and reproduemg them. 

As you know, the amended Act permits you to reduceer waive the foes it Ihat 
"is m the public interest öecause furmshing the informalion can bo coasidared 
as pr«marrly benöFiting the public." I belïevè that this request plainly fits (hal 
caiegoryand ask you to waiveany lees, 

If you have any quostions rega^rding this request. please telephono me at lhe 
above number. 

As provided lor in the amended Acl, i will expect to receivea reply within ten 
working days. 

Sinceroly yours, 

Name 

Social Security Number 

Oa(e ol Birth 

Place of Birth ƒ 


*FBl — Mr. Clarence KejUey. 
Dïrector, Federal Bureau of ln- 
vestigation, Washington. D.C. 
20535 Aft; Freedom of Infornö- 
Üfm Unit 

*CIA — Mr, Robert S. Young, 
Freedom of Information Coördi¬ 
nator, Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy, Washington, D.C. 20505 
•Justice Department — How- 
ard TyIer, Ji.,OfficeoftheDéputy 
Attorney General, DepaSment of 
JusLice, Washington, D.C' 205J30 
Alt; Freedom of Informatinn Unit 
*]RS — Chief Disdosure Staff, 
Interna! Revenue Sérvnce c/o Ben 
Franklin Station. F.O. Box 38S, 
Washington! D.C. 2004-1 


(Write— " Attent ion: Freedom of Information Acl Unit" on envelope) 


•Civit Service Commission — 
Bureau of Personnel Investiga- 
Libns. U,S- Civil Service Commia- 
sion, 1900 E Street, NAW, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C, 20415,U 















